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HOUGHTFUL living requires that both citizens and 


government have a clear understanding of the nature and 
destiny of the individual units of society. Otherwise love of 
and sacrifice for country and fellow citizens is left to chance. 
A planned society toward which many are aiming will be no 
more than a broken dream without a concept of the plan which 
nature has drawn for human living, and which rational beings 
and lasting governments must accept. Disaster ensues in every 
field of life, in medicine as well as in politics and in industrial 
relations as well as in religion, if part of man’s nature is ignored 
or if the ultimate goal of life be ignored. Undoubtedly patriot- 
ism has suffered and national economics have been upset because 
of the tendency to hypostatize names and to deal with society 
without regard for persons in their entirety and — their 
regard for their ultimate goals. 
Society and individuals are constantly changing. These facts 
of change cannot be ignored. Neither can the fact that perma- 
nence of basic truth, ontological and logical, be slighted. Much 
of this change is unplanned by and inexplicable by human 
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causes. Tremendous changes in living have been effected by 
human ingenuity. Whether deliberate or casual, changes, actual 
or proposed, must be evaluated in their relation to the whole 
problem of social progress. Leaders have the obligation to ex- 
plain and citizens have the right to know whether or not actual 
and proposed changes in their established way of living are 
directed, immediately and ultimately, to the commonweal and 
to the progressive betterment of the individuals concerned. 

Too much of the programs of progress proposed by govern- 
ments and scholars has been silly. It has been based either on 
a haphazard craving for change merely for the sake of change 
or on a planned economy that either ignores or misunderstands 
humanity in its nature, its perfections, its limitations and its 
final purpose. Utopian schemes that have been too complimen 
tary to humanity have vied with impudent and belittling plans 
of life to induce chaos and misery. Upon misery inevitably 
follows despair when no correct yardstick for measuring and 
evaluating change is at hand. 

Changes in society that affect human beings can not be 
evaluated unless the nature and purpose of society in general 
-and of special groups in particular be understood. The respec- 
tive changes that concern the home, the state and the church 
can not be rated and coordinated unless one understands the 
purpose of these institutions, their relation to human nature 
and its goal and their plan of subordination. Even when dealing 
with society at large or with the institutions and groups that 
compose it, a knowledge of purposes established by nature or 
arbitrarily adopted against nature by men is essential for the 
measurement of change and progress. | 

Social purpose and group purposes can not be known and 
weighed without a knowledge of the purpose and objective of 
the individual man in his entirety. By individual purpose and 
goal of living is meant, of course, not that which individuals 
may adopt in conflict with their natures but that end which the 
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entire nature of the person reveals through his human equip- 
ment and action. ie 

An objective is a mighty cause’ and any program of living 
must be in accord with it.2 This is true whether the objective be 
absolute and objective reality or whether it be the subjective 
enjoyment of this reality.* Some one ultimate purpose must 
dominate all human actions‘ and individuals, and society do 
well to discover what this ultimate purpose is.’ To seek to direct 
social activity to any other goal is ultimately wasted effort. 
_Men may be lashed, or coerced or decoyed along the road to a 
false ultimate end for a while, but even through revolution they 
ultimately seek a different objective. Even the failure to attain 
a subsidiary goal is not totally disastrous as long as the ultimate 
purpose of human living is kept in mind and is striven for.°. 
Social authority itself, political, domestic or otherwise, is likely 
to be successful in proportion to its ability to keep subjects on a 
course toward the true and ultimate goal of human living.® 
The end does not justify the means but the end of human life 
will indicate the means to be adopted by social leaders in dealing 
with human destinies. : 


Indications of Human Destiny 


_ The purpose of human living should not be divorced from 
God. This is indicated by the nature of the individual unit of 
human societies. Men must not be regarded phantastically but 
with stern reality.” Man must be studied, if his nature and 
purpose are to be discovered, in his interior as well as his ex- 
terior life.* The exterior man is bodily and sensile. The interior 
man is intellectual and rational. It is the intellectual element 
in man that makes him human ® despite his affinity with the 
1 Summa Theologica, Ia, q. 3, art. 4. - | 


* Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 1, art. 3. ° Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 152, art. 5. 
*Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 1, art. 1, ad 2. 7 Con. Gen. 4, 30. 


“Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 1, art. 1, ad 2. § Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 75, art. 4, ad 1. 


* De Ver. q. 24, art. 10, ad 10. ° Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 31, art. 7. 
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inorganic, the vegetable, and the animal worlds. Intellect and 
will with their uncrushable direction to truth and goodness indi- 
cate the distinctive dignity of human beings and of human 
society and indicate that the ultimate goal of human living is 
ultimate truth and absolute goodness. For states or other groups 
to posit for men a conflicting objective is to create a fatal and 
rebellious dissonance between human nature and human destiny. — 
To make possible a meeting of man with God must be the objec- 
tive of all social control and government. The human soul, — 
created by God, giving man intellect and will, along with other 
capacities, containing in its essence the image of God is dis- 
coverable by philosophers in all these phases. This human-soul - 
makes man a rational animal, determines the nature of human 
destiny, and will ultimately beat back totalitarian dictators and 
other materialists who seek to ignore it. | 
Man’s place in the universe reveals much from which an idea 
of the goal of human living could be discovered and by which 
values are judged. Man is a microcosm, a little world or uni- 
verse, because all the elements of the universe meet in him.” 
- But all the elements of the universe as they coalesce in man 
recelve a new power and meaning because of their intimate 
relation to the human soul. Chemicals act differently <n man; 
vegetile functions in man are different from those of flora and 
fauna; animal functions in man differ from those of sub-human 
creation. It is absurd, therefore, to attempt to formulate an 
explanation of man’s nature and purpose from what is known, 
outside of man, of those elements that meet in the little universe 
that makes him. Such explanations, on which forms of govern- 
ment and other programs of living have been built by material- 
ism, are doomed to failure. Man, the little universe, has a 
singular place in the greater universe. The rest of the universe 
is ordained to man as a goal but man is ordained only to God 


*° Sum. Theol,, Ia, q. 91, art. 1. 
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as a last end." What time and effort would be saved by world 
leaders who have led nations to disaster by inverting this sub- 
ordination and by making the grossly material the principal and 
ultimate objective of human living. Everything corporeal is 
inferior to man because of man’s intellectual powers.*? The goal 
of human life must be something distinctive and super-material 
and it must be in consonance with the rational soul which is the 
horizon of corporeal and incorporeal reality.*® 
Various characteristics of man’s purpose here and hereafter 

serve to command that respect for human individuals without 
which happiness is a mere word. Aside from the fact that 
man’s purpose is distinctive and rational it must be noted that 
it is both earthly and extra mundane. While man is irrevocably 
destined for endless living with God in the hereafter he is not 
expected to wait until after death for some attainment of his 
goal. Perfect happiness is attainable only with the satiety of 
man’s intellect and will in the world to come.** But a measure of 
happiness or felicity is naturally desired and is attainable in this 
life.*> Godliness, virtue, and religion are not productive of misery. 

Sound philosophy repudiates the statement of dialectical ma- 
-_terialism that religion is destined to make man forget his present 
misery in the hope of a celestial happiness that is a chimera. 
Man is supposed to have here a portion of happiness consonant 
with his rational nature and with his eternal destiny. Govern- 
ments must not forget this. Philosophers of history must not 
forget it when they are attempting to explain the age long 
endeavors of the Catholic Church for the earthly betterment 
of all peoples. Sound philosophy is one foundation for Catholic 
Social Action. 

Furthermore since the universe has been created for man the 
Con. Gen. 4, c. 54; ibid. 3, c. 22; ibid. 3, c. 112. 

In Sent., II, d. 1, q. 2, art. 3, ad 3. 
Gen. 2, c. 68. 


* Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 62, art. 1; De Ver. q. 14, art. 2. 
** Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 12, art. 1. 
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enjoyment of its resources and comforts are not to be postponed 


entirely until after death. Again it is evident that earthly 


felicity with God, fellowmen, and self are a part of the plan 


_ discovered by reason for really rational living here below. Into 
this program for happy living here on earth must be fitted in 


proper perspective pleasure, wealth, power, honor, fame, and 
other common objects of human desire.**® All of these values are 
legitimate objects of human pursuit. The patriot anxious for 
the betterment of his country and the rulers responsible for its 
order and peace will keep this in mind. The joy that provides 
the tonic for robust human living may be measured out in this 
world. 

Another characteristic of the purpose of human living is that 
it implies progressive action.?” The purpose of man rules out 
of life either inertia or a static society. The earthly felicity to 
which man is directed by his nature demands action and pro- 
gressive development. Values unattained must be sought for, 
values unknown must be taught, goods possessed must be pre- 
served by effort. Changing man as well as changing environ- 
ment demand constant action. Action must be progressive or 
dissolution and misery will set in. | 

Mention has been made of the fact that men not only desire 
the realization of their purpose of living but also that realiza- 
tion of this desire is quite possible. Of course, perfect happiness 
with which the theologian deals in detail is found only in the 
next life in the beatific vision of God. Perfect and unmitigated 
happiness is never found in this world. Pessimistic philosophers 
vie with utopian idealists in ignoring this fact. The idealist 
firmly believes that the realization of his economic, political or 
religious dreams would bring unalloyed bliss to man here and — 
would make a future heaven unnecessary. They are mistaken 
in two ways. They build their utopias around phantastic instead 


2° Sum. Theol., 1, q. 26, art. 4. 
17 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 3, art. 2; De Ver. q. 24, art. 7, ad 11. 
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of real men with weaknesses and relapses. They fail to realize 
that the ultimate purpose of living is realized only in the happi- 
ness of the next world and that only a faint glimmer of that 
joy can be achieved in earthly felicity. The pessimist prefers 
to live in the black world of frustration and hopelessness as far 
as human happiness is concerned. He sees nothing but grief 
and his tears blind him to the manifold opportunities of every 
-man to use the manifold resources of this world for the partial 
achievement of his goal in this life. 


A Sufficiency of Values 


Some values that make it possible for human beings to 
realize their goal in this life are available to all. Others are 
available only to some men. No one who acts humanly is de- 
prived of all values in life. A glance at a few of these values 
will suffice to illustrate these facts. | 

Intellectual activity, in the philosophy of Aquinas, comes 
close to the realization of man’s purpose in this life.** Virtuous 
living in all its phases gives an approach to happiness here on 
earth.® This is another way of expressing the fact that the 
supreme good of humanity even in this life is found in action 
that is especially human,”° in some kind of godliness that joins 
him to and keeps him in subjection to his God.”* Nothing else in 
the way of life’s values can substitute for God as an objective 
of human living. And God is available to all. Totalitarian 
dictators soon learn these truths and to their own chagrin. 
A nation of human beings can not be kept godless. 
| Creature goods have their importance in aiding the enjoyment 

_ of happiness in this life. St. Thomas Aquinas has never been 

‘surpassed in his anerye of the value of news resources for this 


18 Sum, Theol., II-II, q. 176, art. 1, ad 1. 

1° De Malo, q. 5, art. 1, ad 6. 

2° Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 27, art. 6; ad 3. 

72 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 98, art. 3, ad 3; II-II, q. 19, art. 1. 
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purpose.” In gorgeous array and under penetrating scrutiny 
the following values are marched before the mind and evaluated 
in their relation to felicity and the main objective of human 
life—wealth; honors; fame and glory; power; health; beauty 
and bodily integrity; pleasure; virtuous habits; skill in the 
arts; action; intellectual contemplation. All of them are found 
to play their part but ultimate beatitude like final misery does 
not consist in either the advantages or the evils of this life.” 
The good life of man makes use of wealth even as it depends 
on virtue.** It eschews neither mental, spiritual, moral nor 
physical development and it demands and must have a sufii- 
ciency of this world’s goods.** Riches and honors are worth 


while objectives within reason but they are not unmixed bles- 


sings.*° They are not rewards of virtuous living *’ because God 
gives misfortune at times to the good and gives fortunes to the 
vicious for their own ultimate and greater happiness or misery.”” 
Spiritual values and advantages are in harmony with man’s real 
dignity, are more desirable, less wearisome and more lasting.” 
Spiritual goods permit of a wider distribution *° and they are 
really the objective of all temporal advantages.* 

These facts receive fresh emphasis at this time of groping 
reconstruction and confused values. They should haunt rulers 
and the governed. They are important for patriots and patriot- 
ism because if one must love country and work for it one should 
work for the creation of a country that is worthy of love and 
sacrifices. Such a country and such a a will place 


22 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 2, q. 3; Con. Gen. 3, ce. 25-40. 

38 Con. Gen. 3, c. 48. 

*¢ Opusc. 20, L. 1, c. 15. 

25 Con. Gen. 3, c. 141. 

26 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 58, art. 10, ad 2. 

27 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 87, art. 7. 

28 Con. Gen. 3, c. 141. 

2° Sum. Theol., 1-11, q. 31, art. 5; L-Il, q. 87, art. 7, ad 2. 
8° Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 28, art. 4, ad 2. 

$1 De Malo q. 13, art. 4, ad 17, ad 18, ad 19. 
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national wealth, power and glory in a place lower than that of 
- spiritual and religious security. The violation of this rational 
program is the guarantee of the ultimate destruction of mate- 
rialistic, totalitarian, and godless dictatorships which ignore the 
real nature and objective of man and are ignorant of the real 
hierarchy of values in human living. | 

Attention must be called to social living in relation to the 
purpose of man. While the structure of happiness is not built on 
association with others and while an isolated person may be 
happy, normally the realization of man’s desire to live humanly 
postulates friendship. A person is a friend either because the 
friend is human, present or useful.** While spiritual advantages 
are to be surrendered reluctantly for friends, material wealth is 
to be shared willingly.** This is an indication that the whole 
fact of correct social living is essentially involved with the 
mundane goal of human living.’ Each person is one of many 
seeking, in close social proximity, their goal in life. Each is 
sure either to aid or hinder his fellow man in this task. Each is 
obligated to contribute, as a part of rational living, to the com- 
monweal. Each must live not only with but for others. The 
full consequences of this will be emphasized later. Here it is 
well to stress the importance of social living as a phase of man’ 8 
goal in life. 

Important in the values of human living is the commonweal. 
lt is closely wrapped up with that legitimate personal develop- 
ment which is the driving power behind all individual and 
social action and which reveals the purpose of life. Man must 
seek the common good because in so doing he seeks his own 
welfare and because his own welfare without the commonweal 
is nothing.** Temporal happiness is frequently relative and 
changeable ** but most permanent in the objective of human 
life is the relation of the individual to the commonweal. Of 


Opusc. 61, 9. 24 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 47, art. 10, ad 2. 
*8 In Sent., III, d. 29, q. 5. 85 De Ver. q. 24, art. 7, ad 11. 
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course, the concept of the common good referred to here is not 
that of absolutistic political philosophy where the commonwea] 
is separated from each and all the citizens. The saner idea of 
the commonweal is that welfare of the group which is advanced 
by the proportionate services of each in order to be shared by 
all. The goodness of each individual, in this regard, is measured 
by his correct relation to the commonweal.** The good of the 


group is greater than the welfare of any individual who is a 


member of the group.*” A disaster that arrests the progress of | 
man towards the goal of life is the collapse of the commonweal 
through any one of three causes. ‘These are changes of life and 
times, sedition and political disturbance within the group 
through perverse and rebellious wills and the destruction of a 
group through dissipation or through conquest by enemies.* 
The group or nation in which the individual is working out his 
destiny can neither create nor absorb all his rights. In on se 
the whole group is to be considered as one person: the differe 

men fulfilling various duties are considered to be members 0 
one natural body.*® These considerations are of utmost im- 
portance in the analysis of sociality where it is discovered that 
social love and service are impossible of achievement unless this 
devotion to personal welfare is integrated with community 
purpose. The intention and purpose of legislators must he 
directed primarily and mainly to the promotion of the common- 
weal and secondarily to establishing an order of justice and 
virtue by which the commonweal is reached and maintained.“ 
In fact legal justice embraces the practice of all virtues in so 
far as it directs them to the commonweal.** One might say that 
the main reason for the existence of rulers and other authorities 
is the preservation, through legislation, of the commonweal 
against the incursions of selfish individualists.** In connection 


8° Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 92, art. 1, ad 3. oe 

*®7 Opusc. 20, L. I, c. 15. *° Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 100, art. 8. 
*® Opusc. 20, L. I, ec. 15. “1 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 61, a. 5, ad 4. 
*° De Malo, q. 4, art. 1. «2 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 147, art. 3. 
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with this and because of common errors about what men should 
do to make their nation great one must recall that the common- — 
weal like the science of government is not centered around 
national wealth but around good living.** The success of the 
state in the fulfillment of this duty will be conditioned by its 
ability to suppress those abuses of ownership by which nations 
are destroyed.** It is evident therefore, from the individual’s 
relation to the common good and from the obligation of ruler 
and ruled to promote the commonweal that these relations, so 
important to genuine citizenship are vital to the purpose and 
_ objective of human living. The felicity to which human life 
is directed in this life is inseparable from the commonweal and 
political felicity.*° | 


Civilized and Cultured Inving 

The results of enabling man to reach his rational goal in this 
life are evidenced in that orderliness to which should be given 
_ the title civilization. During recent days of turmoil and strife 
this word has been brought to public attention very frequently 
and often with dire significance. It is said that the war was for 

the preservation of civilization and that civilization is even now 
| tottering. This may be true but it is equally true that many 
_ who are predicting the collapse of civilization have only a vague 
understanding of its meaning and of its reference to the end of 
man, temporal and eternal. 

Essentially civilization differs from culture which is usually 
associated with a peoples’ development of the fine and the liberal 
arts. Culture usually accompanies civilization but it is pos- 
sible to recall peoples who have been robbed of the external 
symbols of their culture but who were never deprived of their 
essential civilization. a art galleries, ue social 


“* Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 50, art. 3, ad 1. 
** Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 105, art. 2. 
Opusc. 20, 4, c. 23. 
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institutions may be wiped out and the essentials of civilization 
may remain. Though civilization and culture usually go hand 
in hand civilization is something deeper than culture and a state 
of existence more vitally connected with man’s essential objec- 
tive in life. The progress of culture is by no means a measure 
of the progress of civilization because many nations that have 
already lost the essentials of civilization retain, for the present, | 
a degree of culture. All the elements of barbarism have entered 
their national lives through their rejection of the basic laws of 
civilization and through their repudiation of the essential values 
of real civilization. They are clinging to the empty shell of 
culture with their civilization gone. . 
A civilized society, which is both the objective oil the instru- 
ment of rational living is more than an organized society: it is a 
society created around a definite and distinctive kind of order. 
This order is the order of the entire universe reproduced into 
the relations and institutions of life and into the inner life of 
man as well. It is in a word the order which is created by the 
subjection of the lower to the higher, in the inner, the external, 
the individual and the social lives of individuals. Civilization, 


in this sense, is a condition not only sweeping in its breadth but 


also almost fathomless in its depth. Civilization begins not with 
the externals of culture but in the rational faculties of the 
human individual. Cultures may be the occasion for the isola- 
tion of individuals but real civilization whether in the East or 
in the West unites all men when their hierarchy of values and 
their scheme of subsidiarism are the same. 

Principles already referred to in a casual manner coalesce 
here in regard to the relation of civilization with universal 
order. There is the most bewildering variety of realities in the 
universe ranging from the inorganic up through various levels 
of life to the immaterial and separated substances that are 
angelic, up to the immanent and transcendent Reality who is 
the First Cause. But in the midst of this bewildering variety of 
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realities is easily detected a pattern, a design which is called 
order. This consists in a coordinated hierarchy of purposes and 
a cooperative and graduated system of functions. This order is 
so striking as to be called the essence of the universe and it 
makes the divine First Cause the divine Designer. This order 
implies subjection of realities which on their respective levels 
are “ ordinabiles’”’ to something higher by way of subjection or 
to something lower by way of direction.*® Nothing in the uni- 
verse is entirely destitute of order *’ and the formal constituent 
of the entire universe consists of order ** which, because of the 
variety and coordination of forms, is delightful to consider.* 
More definitely this order, which comes from God * is real and 
not imaginary; ™ it bespeaks relation of the universe to God as 
a cause and as an end; © it implies an interplay and interlocking 
~ of all four causes; °° it involves an orderly procedure of created 
realities among themselves and an orderly procession of these 
realities from and back to God.™ 

In the midst of this universal order established by the 
‘supreme creator and Designer stands man. In some ways he is 
no different, in his relation to universal orderliness, from sub 
human realities. Much of the orderliness imposed on the rest 
of creation and from which it can not depart is also imposed on 
man. Even the human intellect must seek the truth and the 
human will must seek the good.» But man differs from the 
rest of creation in that much of the civilized orderliness which 
is supposed to dominate his life and purposes is left to his intel- 
lect and will to create and maintain. Civilization which is 
essentially the subjection of the lower to the higher must be 


‘6 De Pot., q. 7, art. 11. 
47In Sent., II, d. 37, q. 1, art. 1, ad 5. 
48 (on. Gen. 2, c. 39, ad 5.- 4° Con. Gen. 3, c. 97. 
5° Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 154, art. 12, ad. 1. 
51 Sum. Theol., IIIa, q. 28, art. 3, ad 1. 
53 De Ver. q. 5, art. 1, ad 9. 53 Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 21, art. 3. 
54 Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 21, art. 1, ad 3; Con. Gen. 1, c. 78, ad 3. 
— 55 De Ver. q. 1, art. 12; Ia, q. 41, art. 2, ad 3. 
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established by man within him and around him. The absence of 


civilization or organization and the collapse of it must be traced 


to the human mind and the human will. 

Man has been called a little universe, a microcosm, because all — 
the elements of the universe meet in him. Since the form of the 
universe is order it is logical to conclude that man is expected 
to complete in himself and around himself the orderliness which 
the Creator has planned and prescribed and the creation of 
which the Almighty has entrusted to free and intelligent human 
beings. Man is expected not only to know the hierarchy of 
values in the plan of rational living but also voluntarily and 
freely to establish a hierarchy of relations in his inner and outer 
life. The theologian with the assistance of Divine Revelation 
tells us truly that such a condition of civilization and organiza- 
tion was conferred on the first conjugal society by God and that 
it was called the state of original justice.** It consisted of the 
subjection of inorganic and sub-human life to man, the subjec- 
tion of the body to the soul of man, the subjection of the lower 
faculties of man to his reason and the subjection of man to 
God. This high degree of civilization granted by God to the 
first man was lost by him. The social philosopher recognizes 
that the task of civilizing man and all mankind is the task of 
reattaining in so far as possible some degree of that original 
justice or rectitude of order in the parts of man." In the midst 
of this problem and its concomitant tasks is the realization that 
civilization is something with which human destiny is inex- 
tricably involved, from the creation of which men should not 
try to escape and in the erection of which they will subject the 


lower to the higher in themselves and in the world around them. 


The functions of intellectual enlightenment, will training, and 
character development in the task of learning and living civilized 
values must be evident. The obvious fact is that the practical 


5° Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 94, art. 1. 
57 Thid. 
58 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 21, art. 3. 
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problem of civilizing ourselves and others begins with the mind 
and the will and that what the first civilization received 


gratuitously, subsequent and present day society must strive for 


laboriously. It is evident also that the process of civilizing while 
it begins with one’s self must be social in its results and in its 
regard for the commonweal.” It is a logical deduction that in 
such a sound philosophy of civilization and in such a solid 
recognition of man’s real humanity civilization once established 
can be and is actually destroyed. It collapses when human 


orderliness is set aside by the abandonment of the principle, in 


theory or in practice, that the lower must be subject to the 
higher, that the material must serve the spiritual and that 


individuals and society must have a godly direction. 


- lives. Religion is more than a mere outlet for emotion, it is more | 


Sin and crime are certainly distortions and perversions of 


civilized order.® Sin which is aversion from God, the creator — 


and the Last End of the universe is the first step in the 


% 


dissolution of high civilizations. Neglect of communication with 


the Almighty through the repudiation of, the persecution of or 
the extermination of religion is a sure way to begin the disinte- 


gration of civilization. Philosophers of history might keep this 


in mind when attempting to explain the collapse of the many so 
called civilizations of the past. Sociologists might also keep this 
in mind and lament the absence of genuinely civilized progress 
among peoples of our modern nations who are so godless in their 


than a happy personal experience, it is more than a life to be 
chosen or neglected at will. Religion, the set of amicable rela- 
tionships with God,® is the means of keeping the Deity, the 
beginning and end of civilized orderliness, in the lives of 
individuals and of nations.® a | 

| While all sin and godlessness is disorderly and uncivilized 
other forms of barbarity and savagery are not so evident in 


°° De Ver. q. 28, art. 1. | a 
In Sent. IV, d. 17, q. 1, art. 1,q. 1. °% Sum. Theol,, II-II, q. 83, art. 3. 
* Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 63, art. 1. °* Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 84, art. 1. 
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their revolt against God and right reason. About these incipient 
rejections of civilization in his own land the citizen must be 
concerned. They are indications of the collapse of civilization 
because they indicate a sense of false values in the hierarchy of 
objectives in human life, the enslavement of man to less im- 
portant realities and the profanation of human purpose to values 
beneath man. And when among a people the lower rules the 
higher, by their own neglect, their civilization is being threatened 
not by war and savage conquerors but by themselves. Certain 
lamentable indications of a collapsing civilization even in the 
United States of America are disturbing the rational order of 
living. 
_ The inventive genius of science has given society an avalanche 
of machinery but out of this has emerged a welter of problems 
reducible to the situation that the inanimate machine tends to 
usurp the more important position of the animate rational being. 
The devotion of education to physical cult and to manual skill 
dignifies the material beyond its deserts. “The multiplication 
of physical creature comforts that sap moral and spiritual 
stamina is not the indication of a sturdy civilization / The 
apostasy of the scholar from the divine and the sneering agnosti- 
cism of pseudo but respected scientists is an inversion of values — 
and a perversion of civilization. The small value attached to 
human life is not civilization. The lack of belief and the god- 
lessness of more than fifty millions of American citizens is not 
a guarantee of civilization here, Complacency toward human © 
misery in the name of war strategy is not far from barbaric. 
The enshrinement of untruthful propaganda for the creation of 
patriotic fervor is not the dedication to truth and justice on 
which sound patriotism and real civilization rest. The glorifica- 
tion of sin and crime in the name of realism in literature, the 
stage and the screen is almost savage. The prostitution of right 
reason in ethics to vicious literary description is not civilization. 
The subjection of undeniable principles to rank expediency and 
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mawkish pragmatism is not sound order. The unwillingness of 
citizens to sacrifice themselves, their time, and their resources 
for the commonweal is not indicative of an advancing civiliza- 
tion. A sign of misgovernment and an indication of growing 
barbarism is the tendency of rulers to look upon citizens as mere 
cogs in the great absolutistic wheels of government and to 
sacrifice people and their comfort needlessly for the fulfillment 
of dictatorial and selfishly proud ambitions. Again exaggerated 
humanitarianism is often the worship of man, the neglect of God 
and the jeopardizing of real civilization. Guarantees of social 
security with little emphasis on eternal salvation does not show 
that sense of values on which sound civilization is erected. 
Making religion serve as a national policeman, a weapon for 
national defense or as a sanitary specialist is not only an insult 
to God, it is the destruction of civilization. The exaltation of 
the dollar, the tendency to measure our national grandeur in 
terms of our gold reserve and our ability to collect and distribute 
money has not only made us suspect by many peoples but has 
- threatened the foundations of our democratic civilization. |’ 

All of these and other indications of the distorted values 
creeping up on our American people and on our government 
have alarmed those who know that the institutions of real Ameri- 
can democracy contain all the elements necessary for the preser- 
vation of a real civilization and the attainment of the goal of 
human living. The unpardonable crime of this day in our 
country is an assault on that national strength and solidarity 
which come only from the living of a civilized life within our 
selves, with our neighbors, with our nation and, with our God. 
The collapse of social order is the inevitable consequence of 
uncivilized. and disorderly living. The gainsaying of civilized 
social order is denying man the fulfillment of a basic need of 
his nature and a frustration of his real purpose in living. 

- Social order and civilization are not synonomous but they are 
closely related. Some social order is artificial and short lived 
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because it is motivated by compulsions and fears from which 
men eventually escape by revolution or other means. Civilized 
social order is that which is voluntarily imposed on themselves 
by rational creatures who are aware of their place in an orderly 
universe and who know the wisdom of reproducing universal 
order in their own lives. It is always the aim of wise men to 
reproduce and maintain social order in human relationships by 
subjecting lower values to higher. | 

It is said that the greatest value for creatures is the value of 
universal order “/and that the welfare of each individual is 
found in orderliness and civilized living.’ The force of these 
statements can not be set aside easily just as no basic impulse 
of human nature can be long thwarted. From a merely political 
point of view that social order which concerns the political group 
must be guaranteed if the ultimate purpose of rational living 
is to be realized. Such order demands rational orderliness on 
the part of rulers toward their subjects, orderliness between citi- 
zens, orderliness in dealing with other nations and orderliness — 
in treating with the underprivileged.** The social order that a 
citizen has a right to find in the government to which he should 
be loyal will be maintained best by men of principled right 
reason rather than by unsteady and unprincipled practitioneers 
and experimenters. 

Serious and profound thinking is not always pessimistic and 
critical analysis need not be destructive. There are hopeful : 
factors in American living and in the institutions of American 
democracy from which our people are not likely to cut them- 
selves loose. They are not likely to surrender permanently the 
liberties of American living or the orderly controls they enjoy 
over government outside of emergency periods. They are not 
able to surrender the dignity that has been recognized in them by 
our form of government and bestowed on them by the Creator. 
This dignity, resident in rational natures, gives them and all 


¢ De Malo, q. 1, art. 5. © De Malo, q. 2, art. 4. 
*¢ Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 104, art. 4. 
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other human beings a destiny far higher than the material and _ ~ 
far more distant and lasting than the temporal. They can not A 
surrender this dignity and this destiny. ‘They will build, it is i 
hoped, a felicity and civilized orderliness here that will make ° 
possible the realization of their eternal and perfect happiness. a 
The multiplied millions of our people who still think soundly 
and live godly and civilizedly are a foundation of hope and a 
pledge of sanity. / : 
It is evident that failure of men and societies to appreciate a 
humanity, human living, human progress, human civilization : 
are due in no small degree to its failure to understand human 
sociality and human sociability. These latter are not identical i 
and this will be indicated. i 


Human Sociality 


Human living is built on the presumption of human sociality. 
It supposes that human nature inclines man naturally to group - 
with fellow men in the fulfillment of life’s purpose. These facts 
make the consideration of man’s societal nature imperative in 
any analysis of human living even if the social nature of man 


were not important in itself. 
The social nature of human personality has been questioned , 
by comparatively few social philosophers. Social theories of « 


either primitive human belligerency or of primal human isola- 
tion have found little permanent support because anthropological 


and psychological data, human and comparative, make such fi 
postulates untenable. They are based on the wrong presumption ’ 
that man’s societal nature and his sociability or amicability are f, 
identical. The fact is that even if biological evolution were true e 


and if the human level of reality were only a projection of sub- 
human nature and efficiency to a higher bracket the fact of 
a distinctively human social nature would be rosso 
established. 

The gregariousness or the herding and group instinct of 
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certain animals was known even to the ancients. Aristotle dealt 
with it in his comparative study of man and animals and 
Aquinas, in the wake of Albert’s studies adopted many of 
Aristotle’s conclusions about the herding of animals for mutual 
support, defense and development.® It should be noted however, 
that these ancients are in accord with the best discoveries of 
animal psychology in not riveting the herding and communal 
life of animals down to one definite instinct rather than attri- 
buting it to the interplay of many impulses that betray the 
causal power of an intelligent Creator.“ This point is im- 
portant in view of the postulate of many contemporary soci- 
ologists and social philosophers that a definite social instinct. is 
responsible for the grouping of men as well as animals. Two 


_ facts must be separated. One is that many animals and men are 


instinctively social because of many natural instincts. The — 
other fact is that animal sociability is blind because it is 
unreasoning and involuntary. and must always remain so; while 
human sociality may become reasoned and deliberate. The 
significance of this fact for civilization and controlled human 
relationships is evident. 

The statement of Aristotle and Aquinas that man is naturally 
a social animal is filled with meaning. It may be distinguished 
from another statement that man is naturally a political or 
statebuilding animal. While the statements are often joined — 
one may see that man’s urge to form into groups is antecedent 
to his creation of a political society. The urge to create political 
forms emerges from man’s societal impulses. At the heart of 
human grouping is the drive within human nature to seek the 
companionship of others for the creation of a society that will 
enable him to fulfill his purpose in life. The explanation of this 
statement demands a glance at the nature of man and an 
analysis of society. The analysis of society can be given suc- . 
cinctly from the viewpoint of the four causes. : 


*"In 1 Cor. 11, lec. 4. — Con. Gen. 3, c. 85, ad 10. 
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The nature of man is complex in the sense, already developed, 
that man is a little universe uniting indivisibly within himself 
the various levels of created reality. Inorganic, vegetile, animal, 
and spiritual worlds meet in man. Each level retains something 
of its own properties when united in the human composite and 
each loses something of its properties when merged in human 
personality. Inorganic affinities are not entirely lost and neither 
are vegetative and animal capacities. The range of faculties in 
the human composite, indicating by their operations the real 
natufe of man,” reveals a bewildering correlation with the rest 
of the universe. Chemical aud physical affinities on the lowest 
level extrovert man and influence his sociality. Vegetative 
powers of nutrition, growth, and reproduction tune man’s nature 
with the plants and flowers and urge his expansion and pro- 
jection beyond himself and his own day. The sensile nature of 
man, with interior and external organs of sense,”° with irascible 


and concupiscible emotional powers, would drive man out of 


himself into traffic with other factors of the universe just as it 
makes animals gregarious. The rational nature of man, with in- 
tellect seeking truth in everyone, in everything and everywhere, 
and will seeking the good of man in everyone, in everything and 
everywhere,” precludes the possibility of an anti-societal human 
nature. This rational nature, with its distinctively human 
- power of speech,” consolidates all the extraversion of the various 
levels of ‘man’s nature and gives to them a direction to society 
that is distinctively human. This rational nature, implying a 
distinctive quality of sociality, also gives to man an affinity to 
the companionship of those most like him and-to those most 
helpful to him in the realization of his human destiny. Man is 
by nature not only a social animal but a distinctively human 


* In Sent, I, d. 3, q. 4, art. 1, ad. 5. 

7° Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 78, art. 3; ibid. art, 4. 3 

™ De Ver. q. 22, art. 11, ad 15; Con. Gen, 1, c. 72, ad 5. 

72 Sum. Theol., I1-II, q. 165, art. 2, ad 4; tbtd. q, 110, art. 1. 
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social animal. This sociality is not, as some would defend, a 


result of the baser impulses of human nature and itis not a 
limiting penal instinct. Man in his most perfect nature is 
social.” 

The explanation of the social nature of man is usually pre- 
sented in terms of human needs. This is satisfactory if these 
needs are represented as altruistic and exalted as well as egoistic 
and animal. Since man is perfected by action “and since his 
happiness depends on the hierarchical satisfaction of his appe- 
tencies and the development of his personality,’”* it may be said 
that man needs society for his physical, mental, moral, spiritual 
and social development. He needs society as a baby much more 
than his subordinates in the animal world *° and he needs society 
as an adult in proportion to his dynamic progress towards his 
ultimate destiny here and hereafter. It is only a half truth to 
say that an anti-social person is either a beast or a saint. Most 
animals are gregarious even though often unsociable. All saints 
sublimate their sociality in the presence and companionship of 
God and the angels, even though often not sociable according to 
human standards. Ordinarily neither the physical, mental, 
moral, spiritual nor social objectives of the human individual 
can be attaiged without the society of others. 

The physical wants of food, sex, clothing, shelter, to say 
nothing of others, can be gratified only with the assistance of 
others in society, some of them physically near and others 
remote. Likewise the intellectual needs of man demand the 
companionship and the society of others. Man can learn much 


by personal discovery and much more from God by revelation | 


but the average person needs others to teach him and to present 
truths with which intelligence, judgment, and reason may work. 
The moral development of the person demands not only en- 
lightenment in the knowledge of human nature in the mass and 
77In 1 Cor. 11, lect. 4. ; 
™ Sum. Theol., I, q. 73, art. 1. 


7 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 118, art. 7; De Malo, q. 13, art. 2. 
7 De Ver. q. 13, art. 7, ad 7. 
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in the individual, of the commonweal and of the law; it demands 
patterns to be imitated and training to be directed by others. 
These, which may be regarded as self centered needs postulating 


the existence of human society, are supplemented by decidedly 


social impulses to love and service, which are essentially social] 


_ and which leave a man miserable if not granted an opportunity 
_to gratify them in the companionship of others in society. The 


physical, mental, moral and social aspects of human nature and 


of its development demand a human society. Other factors 


emerging from a human nature may be mentioned as creating 
this lack of self sufficiency in social units and yoshing them into 
society. 

There is an unequal distribution of human talents that has 
made for a necessary diyision of human labor. This division of 
and specialization of tasks increases with the multiplication of 
human needs and with the multiplication of efforts to gratify 
them. These inequalities may be rooted in basic differences of 
essential properties of souls themselves.” Whatever be their 
origin they are important in the analysis of human living and 
they are neither unjust nor undemocratic. They are societal 
they postulate wide and united cooperation for the realization of 
elemental purposes of human living. They make scholar de- 
pendent on pupil, capitalist on laborer, ruler on the governed, 


baker on farmer, athlete on animal husbandman. There is, in 


the harmony of the universe and in the diversity of its parts, 
an indication of diversity and unity that exists within man and 
which unity he is expected to create in the social life around 

The unequal distribution of talents among individuals of the 
same domestic group which makes necessary the relations of 
domestic society and its division of tasks is matched in the 


unequal distribution of resources in the sections of a nation and 


among the nations of the world. Heredity works with environ- 


—™ De Ver. q. 15, art. 2, ad a 2d. 44, art. 3, ad 1. 
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ment to create sectional, national, and racial differences. En- 
vironment produces favorable advantages in some and arresting 
limitations in others. Unequal national resources conspire with 
environment and heredity to create further division of labor and 
more intense specialization along physical and mental lines at 
least. Few sections of a nation are self sufficient. Around this 
fact political societies are formed, national pride is developed 
and wars are waged. Few nations are self sufficient. The tires 
on which rolls the millionaire of New York or Chicago make 
necessary his traffic and social relationship with the rubber 
tapper in Borneo. The scholar of the United States is dependent 
on the research of the foreign savant. The fact that no nation 
has all that it needs creates alliances and causes wars, whereas 
it should create a healthy international society. Sectional and 
national limitations and needs postulate those relations and 
institutions in and outside of a nation that make for the creation 
of society in a very broad sense. 

The various levels of the needs of the nature of man create 
social relationships and institutions, the evaluation of which 
is an interesting undertaking but not entirely relevant here. 
The yard stick of measurement, however, should be the dignity 
within men of the desires and needs out of which spring the 
relationships and institutions of society. With such a measure- 
ment recognized the secret of real civilization is_ easily 
grasped. The relative importance of Church, state, industry, 
agriculture, education, and other institutions is easily located. 
The futility of a nation’s attempting to create a permanent 
progress on a foundation beneath the dignity of rational and 
human citizens becomes evident. The fallacy of godless political 
societies attempting to win the patriotic devotion of human 
beings in the essence of whose souls is the image of God ™ is 


| — and patent. 


® De Anima, art. 12, ad 6; De Ver. q. 10, art. 7. 
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It has been noted that too frequently the analysis of the social 


nature of man on the basis of human needs is limited to the 


explanation of what individuals and groups need to get. More 
emphasis should be placed on the need for society as an outlet 


for giving. Unselfish and disinterested impulses and urges are — 


essential elements of normal human nature even as we know it 
now. Great humanitarian movements that often have no evi- 
dent supernatural background or motivation can not be ex- 
plained fully by any other fact. Some individuals and nations 
are more altruistic than others but this is a difference of degree 
rather than of kind. The character of a nation is determined by 
the character of its citizens who again in turn are influenced by 


their heredity and their environment, physical, spiritual, re- 


ligious, intellectual, and otherwise. Few anti-societal per- 
verts are without some occasional urges of generosity and 
altruism. The urges of love, affection, mercy, and service and 
even the baser qualities of hatred, indifference, cruelty, and 
persecution which spring from human nature, noble or con- 
torted, demand humam objects to which they may be directed. 
Society is necessary in order to give as well as to get. Human 
companionship, society, is expected to answer all the needs of 
its component individuals, through its relationships and institu- 
tions and the need of giving is often more important and 
pressing than that of getting. On the bio-chemical level of life 
this is evident. Nature itself is prodigal in its expenditures as 
compared with what it gets in return. On the sensile or emo- 
tional level the altruistic impulse is equally evident. Distinc- 
tively human communication on the intellectual level would be 
impossible without this urge of rational nature to give and the 
urge for groups and societies in which it is possible to give of 
mind, heart, and purse. The importance of this is that the selfish 
nations are unnatural nations just as selfish individuals are 
unnatural individuals.”® Furthermore, a selfish nation or a 


Eth. IX, lec. 8, 9. 
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government is not likely to command the steady reverence of a 
citizenry which by natural impulse is generous. A nation and 
its government have the obligation, in promoting the develop- 
ment of its citizens, to promote the altruistic imgpelnes which are 
genuine parts of their nations. 


The Nature of Society 


Society in its broadest and most universal sense has been — 
adequately defined as the grouping of persons for the accom- 
plishment of some common purpose.” Two developments of 
this statement are important. Society without individuals is an 
abstract generalization.** Society with individuals is a reality, 
the nature of which can 1 be explained by an appeal to the four — 


causes. 


American thinking, in its devotion to statistics, is senliatie. 
In its determination to capture every sordid fact and word of 
life and present it in literature, on the stage and on the screen 
it boasts of its realism. In their unstinted humanitarianism and 
in practical and democratic hospitality to the persecuted peoples 
of the earth our people pride themselves on their idealism. 
Philosophically and practically our realism and idealism are in 
frequent conflict. In our social thinking and social work a 
very idealistic program has been adopted and is being carried 
through. In the use of the term society the first letter has been 
capitalised and the name and the mental concept have been 


_ hypostatized. This is a form of exaggerated realism that is 


widespread, inaccurate, and dangerous. 

This hypostatizing of abstract concepts has affected our com- 
mon understanding of many of our institutions. Religion, the 
Church, the School,—all these and others have been made sub- 
stantial realities independent of both the word and the abstract 
idea. In the case of the word, society, this creates a false value 


®° Opusc. 19, c. 5. 
*1 De Pot., q. 3, art. 16, ad 16. 
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and leads thinkers to deal with a society in which reference to 
individuals is ignored. This is inaccurate because a society 
without reference to its concrete component elements exists, as 
such, only in the mind or on the lips.*? This hypostatizing 
tendency in regard to the use of the term society is dangerous 
because it savors of all the drastic artificiality of absolutistic 
and totalitarian thought. Build a society without reference to 
- component individuals and.it will be a short step to the creation 
of an absolutistic state which exists in itself and for itself 
without reference to or responsibility for the citizens who exist 
before it and who may live after it has been destroyed. It is 
important therefore, to be cautious about thinking of society as 
distinct from or divorced from individuals, their aspirations, 
their rights, their relationships and their institutions. 

The explanation of society from the standpoint of the four 
causes should be undertaken only when these causes are con- 
sidered in a broad rather than in their most rigid meaning; 
non proprie sed generaliter.* Any explanation of society 
through the notion of causality may leave itself open to chal- 
lenge and useless discussion. The process is valuable only 
because it gives, almost metaphorically, a correlation of the 
elements that form a real society in a way that fits in with 
established philosophical principles. A similar but more satis- 
factory approach has been made to a study of human acts in 
their moral relations and a canonized explanation of the sacra- 
ments has been made from the same viewpoint. 

The material cause of society in definition and in fact is 
involved with human beings. Society or various societies are 
made from men. In the parlance of the philosepher men may be 
considered to be the remote or general matter with which social 
organization begins. More definitely the beginning of society, 
the proximate matter, are the phases of human nature that form 


52 De Ver. q. 8, art. 9, ad 6. In Met. VII, lec. 13. 
83 Con. Gen. 2, c. 21, ad 4. 
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the basis of social relationships, social institutions, and social 
organization. These phases of human nature*are the faculties 
of the human individual, some radicated in the soul alone, like 
intellect and will,** and others rooted in the composite of soul 
and body. These faculties are the beginnings of socialization ; 


they are the driving urges that lift man out of a hermitage of 


isolation. | 
The fermal cause of society is that element in the association 
of human beings that distinguishes a real society or the society 
of societies from a mere collection or crowd of men. According 
to the definition of society given by Aristotle and Aquinas and 
tested successfully in experience this formal element is- com- 
munal effort for the attainment of a common purpose. Form 
and purpose *° as well as form and action are inevitably united 
and thus there is an interplay of formality, efficiency, and 
finality.°° The formal factor in human society must be linked 
with what is the specific difference in man, his rational nature. 
The formal element therefore in human society would be that 
rationalized grouping of human beings which would best serve 
the realization of their common desire or desires. It might be 
called a planned society in a sense different from that introduced 
during the recent technocratic crusade. In the older meaning 
social planning as the formal factor of human society is de 
liberate or instinctive rational common action which produces 
social unity and order among the units of a group. It has been 
not unusual to place a mob in opposition to a planned society 
because it is a disorderly group legally and ethically. This is not 
always a correct opposition because most often a mob represents, 
not like a mere innocent crowd of persons disinterested in one 
another and their purposes, an organized collection deliberately 
or emotionally intent on the realization of a purpose that 1s 


84 Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 77, art. 5; Opusc. 3, c. 89. 
*5 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 49, art. 3; 3, d. 27, q. 2, art. 4, q. 3, ad 4. 
*6 Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 105, art. 5. 
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usually unreasonable. Common, united and orderly activity in 
view of a common purpose seem to be the formal elements of 
society. 

The efficient cause of human society ought to be linked with 
that element of man which is distinctively human. In this case 
it is the enlightened human will. The will as nature, determined 
to the good *’ and the will as free** conspire to make social 
life either implicitly or explicitly deliberate. The force of — 
heredity and environment may assist the will to make the intel- 
ligent decision to group with others in cooperative effort. The 
will can not be eliminated as an efficient cause, but another 
factor is a coefficient in social living. This coefficient is. 
authority with its laws and sanctions.*? Just as a planned con- 
stitution may aid the formal cause by its pattern for common 
or united group action so authority and law step in to create and 
- maintain group operation where certain individual wills mani- 
fest antisociality. It is sufficient to note here that the need for 
authority and law is discovered in the eagerness of selfish social 
units to seize more than their proportionate share of the com- 
monweal, in the selfish unwillingness of some to contribute to 
and co-labor for the common good and in the selfish anarchical 
and criminal efforts of others to thwart common action under 

authoritative and legal direction. Authority and law are neces- 
sary for some for the sovereignty of right reason and of human 
living in human society; it is helpful to all in the inauguration — 
and maintenance of a small, a large or of a universal society, 
because they give instruction and guidance in moral living. 

The final cause of society or of social living is manifold. A 
long series of purposes may dominate different individuals in 
their social relationships. The list of purposes that might lead a 
_ workman to join a labor union would be bewildering and would 


87 Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 41, art. 2. 
°° Sum. Theol., Ia, q. 83, art. 3. 
8° In Sent. II, d. 9, a. 3; 3, d. 40, art. 2. 
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probably vary with each individual unionist. The finis operantis 
can be multiplied indefinitely *° while the fints operis, the group — 
purpose, is less complicated concretely and rather simple philo- 
sophically.*: The group purpose is twofold, the preservation of . 
the group and the distribution of the commonweal to the con- 
sociated members. These two objectives are essential in any par- 
ticular society or in society at large. Society collapses unless its 
members voluntarily or by compulsion unite for the preservation 
of group strength and the common good. Society also collapses if 
the individuals fail to obtain from the group that for which they 
joined. @#e collapse of many families and of many nations 
can be traced to failure along either one or both of these lines. 
Only exceptional individuals are totally self forgetting just as 
only a few are anti-social. It is true in one sense that the good of 
the group or of the species takes precedence over individual 
welfare ** but it is also true that legitimate self love is the foun- 
dation of the natural and of divine law. Groups would neither 
be created nor be maintained or society would be stagnant unless 
some advantage accrued to the individual from social living. 
A zealot’s outlook on social purposes, impractical and disastrous, 
is growing among idealists who believe it is possible to teach 
all individuals to empty themselves of all self interest for the 
sake of others. Such idealism is neither obligatory nor attain- 
able with human nature as it is. These zealots often despise 
totalitarianism though they demand the self annihilation of 
which totalitarian is made. Midway between the extremes of 
selfishness anarchy and group tyranny is the program of living 
that insists on equitable contribution and equitable distribution, 
on the regulation of both individual and of group control and 
on the fulfillment of both group and individual purposes in 
social living. 


°° Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 27, art. 6. 
*2 De Pot. q. 3, art. 16. 
*2 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 30, art. 2, ad 2. 
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This philosophy is important for governments and the sacri- 
fices they demand. This philosophy is also necessary to light the 
way through these unreasoning darknesses and emotional spasms 
in which groups find themselves when led by men and women 

who ignore the limitations of concrete human nature. 

In a general way it may be said that the broad purpose of 
social living is the magnified purpose of individual living. This 
purpose would be the satisfaction in a human way, of the 
desires or the capacities of human nature. This is that personal 
development called felicity in this life and happiness in the 


e 


next.*® | 
Sociability vs Sociality 

Certain problems connected with the social nature of man 
have always been interesting and loom up at present with new 
importance. The general difficulty of human belligerency on a 
wide scale, the question of national isolation in a political sense 
_and the individual desire for seclusion in the midst of society 
seem to offer difficulties for one who holds that man is naturally 
a social animal. A reconsideration of man’s social nature in the 
face of these difficulties is profitable. | 

One must recognize in the social nature of man two phases. 
The first is his sociality and the second is his sociability. 
Sociality means the human urge for association resulting 
from the happy conspiracy of all the appetites of -the indi- 
vidual to find satisfaction through social cooperation with others. 
Sociability means the capacity to live life in a group in an 
agreeable, pleasant, and happy way. The sociality of man is 
revealed by any kind of cooperation with his fellowmen for any 
kind of purpose. The sociability of man is revealed in the good 
and happy life with others and in pleasant and agreeable co- 
operation with them in the promotion of the .commonweal. 
Sociality is difficult if not impossible to surrender because it is 


* Sum. Theol., I, q. 26, art, 4; IT-II, q. 21, art. 8, ad 1. 
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so closely involved with the natural appetency of man.” 
Sociability is difficult for many to acquire or to retain because > 
it is a matter of intellectual and moral habits °° which make up 
the good and virtuous social life.** Sociality and sociability are 
interlocked. The collapse of sociability robs sociality of pro- 
tection just as the collapse of reverence robs obedience of power 
and security. The strengthening of the habits of sociability will 
intensify and deepen human sociality. Despite these considera- 
tions justified by the data of social psychology, other facts of 
human life indicating neither sociality nor sociability call for 
explanation. 
The theory of the universal sociality of human nature *” in 
its noblest and also in its less exalted states meets some challenge 
from the following facts. There is a chronic disposition on the 
part of all persons to seek occasional isolation and solitude and 
a disposition on the part of some persons to seek and enjoy it 
constantly. The first group, meaning all average human beings, 
need seclusion at times as much as they need companionships. 
The highest and necessary virtues of good living like contempla- 
tion and prayer are cultivated only in solitude and one of the 
failures of contemporary civilization is its failure to recognize 
the need of human social nature for occasional solitude and to 
provide opportunities for escape into hermitage from the mad- 
dening whirlpool of social activity. Contemporary life lacks 
coordination, integration, and cooperation demanded by rational 
social living precisely because the seclusion needed for such 
development is either not known or is unavailable. This resolves 
the difficulty confronted by universal sociality in the need and — 
the desire felt by intelligent human beings for occasional solli- 
tary communion with themselves. Human sociality is admixed 
with a passion for periodical isolation. This occasional isolation, 
against which mans’ social yearnings stand out in bold relief is 


** Con. Gen. 3, c. 83, art. 10. _ *© Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 63, art. 4. © 
5 Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 58, art. 2. ®7 Con. Gen. III, c. 117, ad 3. 
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sanctioned by both nature’s motives and by the higher forces 
of asceticism. The genius, the scholar, and the developing saint 
must have solitary sanctuary from the maelstrom of constant 
and incessant social living. i 

Some individuals, exceptional and infrequent enough to prove 
the general law, seek endless solitude. Some are perverted pessi- 
mists who believe that society is “to be taken in small doses ” 
and that they are most fortunate in the many persons with 
whom they need not associate. Such persons are anti-social to 
a degree that is detrimental to democratic living and patriotic 
duty. Their eremitical passion is grounded sometimes more in 
snobbish selfishness than on diffidence. They are the stuff of 
which dangerous class, race, and national cleavages are made. 
Other permanent isolationists who seek “escape to a desert 
island alone ” or “ flight from the world,” are not so much haters 
of the race as lovers of a higher society in which their natural 
sociality is sublimated. Religious hermits and stylites are iso- 
_ lationists more in a metaphorical than a real sense and they are 
few. Also the haters of the race, feeding their loneliness in 
solitary isolation, on dire disappointment or degeneracy, are 
comparatively rare when the billions upon billions of past and 
present societal persons of humanity are kept in mind. 
_ The evidences of man’s lack of sociability are more frequent 
and baffling, than evidences of his lack of sociality. They spell 
the story of disintegrated civilizations and of the failure of men 
to take full advantage of their societal impulses and to achieve 
a steadier progress. Likewise they describe the collapse of sound 
internationalism, universal brotherhood, and genuine patriotism 
in the face of those crimes against orderly social living which 
men covet and which the Almighty has planned. Anti-sociability 
sometimes breeds anti-sociality, but always it begins and ends 
In disorganizing selfishness. Selfish minds, selfish wills, selfish 
appetites, selfish living in individuals, groups and nations wipes 
out the orderliness of civilization and the foundations of peace 
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and happiness. The term sin is not popular among many con- 
temporary social philosophers. Neither is the word virtue,— 
the habit at the other pole of behavior. But the sociable or 
unsociable qualities represented by these words can not be 
ignored. The “ philosophia perennis,” scholasticism, new and 
old, insists that these qualities of mind, of will, of soul, and of 
behavior be dealt with as the foundation of social life and as 
the key to orderly living. Sociable qualities make for sound life, 
sound government, sound brotherhood, and sound patriotism. 
These sociable virtues help to offset unsociable facts and 
tendencies. 

Unsociability within any nation offers a serious obstacle to 
patriotic unity. Lack of sociability among citizens in the Ameri- — 
can democracy seriously jeopardizes our national greatness. The 
heterogeneous racial and national strains create widespread an- 
tipathies naturally and nefarious propaganda exploits them to 
its utmost. Political animosities and religious differences create 
bitterness and enmities that make for a divided people. Our 
instruments for creating mutual amicability at home and neigh- 
borliness abroad are few and the factors of unsociability are 
manifold. This situation becomes doubly serious when it is so 

difficult to get a hearing for the religious principles upon which 
primal American democracy was erected and for the sound 
philosophy which is the natural consort of such religious 
principles. | 

The brotherhood of man in the Fatherland of God is stilla — 
phrase that orators love to roll trippingly from the tongue. 
Once it was a principle and a platform of living among a people 
who took their democracy and their God seriously. The gospel 
of the love of God for His own sake, the love of neighbor for 
God’s sake, and the love of self constituted a triangle of love 
and service vitalized in the pattern of genuine American 
democracy. It was the foundation of democratic living. The 
ten commandments made the duties of the law of love very) 
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definite,®® the sanctions of the judgment seat made them very 
compulsory. The first three commandments of the decalogue 
inculcated sociability with God; the last seven precepts of the 
law taught the virtues that promoted or prescribed the vicious 
qualities that might destroy society by throttling human socia- 
bility with fellowmen. At one time these gave powerful security 
to American unity and patriotism at home even though their 
importance for international amity was not stressed. That was 
when religious faith inspired respect for all the laws of the 
decalogue and before the impudent scholarship of the nation 
matched its wits against the mind of the Omniscient and 
‘scrapped many of the divine precepts as useless. They may not 
have realized that any departure from the laws of God is a 
surrender of the sovereignty of right reason and consequently 
of real humanity to the tyranny of the sub-human. Our failure 
to invent substitute rules and sanctions to crush unsociable 
instincts makes these religious ideals all the more important 
today for the preservation of democratic government and for 
the creation of truly human living. 

Sound ethical 8 et on which both political and social 
philosophy must , can show the irrationality of unsociable 
human nature. What is more arresting is the fact that such 
ethical philosophy has never ceased to connect the seriousness 
of certain immoralities with the unsociability they imply or 
develop. An immortality is always more serious when it makes 
for the degradation of society or for the collapse of sociability. 
In themselves the kind and degree of morality of human acts is 
determined by their object, their various purposes, and their 
circumstances. ”° The social circumstance is inseparable from the 
majority of immoralities.*”° In general, crimes directly against 
God are more serious than crimes against neighbor or self. But 


© Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 100, art. 3, ad 1; I-II, q. 99, art. 1, ad 2. 
°° Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 18, art. 4, ad 2. 
100 De Malo, q. 2, art. 6, ad 7. 
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has been done to neighbor—even if such a paradox could be true. 


grounded on them, national conduct will be less fickle, less 
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often, the destruction of sociability makes a comparatively slight 
crime very serious.’ This is different in principle from the 
developing American attitude which condones total immoral © 
neglect of God and self with the consolation that no damage 


Social morality can never substitute for the sovereignty of right 
reason within the individual but personal moral integrity can 
not be achieved with correct and sociable relationships. Yet 
there is much in the American way of living that undermines 
the foundations and threatens the whole structure of our politi- 
cal society. Unsociable qualities are not only tolerated but 
frequently are glorified as contributions % national greatness. 
Public opinion becomes almost as valueless as personal opinion 
where reasonable principles are abdicated, where expediency is 
the measure of right and wrong and where standards shift over 
night. Where principles control conduct and sociability is 


intemperate and extreme. Likewise there will be less disregard 
for religion, for wealth and for social position when all of these 
are made sociable. Also there will be less fear of the masses and 

labor where these too are guided by a wide ,and principled 
sociability. The unsociable qualities that create disunion and 
crush national happiness are not rare. : 

The unsociable crimes, if they make men like beasts, lions and 
bears *°? in their mutual cruelty *” are surely creating a jungle 
in our midst. Envy which kills the joy that should be created by 
the success and happiness of fellowmen *% leads men to cherish 
their own material prosperity even more than the eternal salva- 
tion of their neighbor.*” Greed is willing to see neighbor 
damned if only wealth can be grasped.*° Sociability is assas- 
sinated by social traffic which hates the program which renders 


101 Con Gen. 3, c. 10. 108 In Sent. II, d. 15. 203 Tn Jn. 10: 3. 
196 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 36, art. 3. : 

105 In Sent. IV, d. 38, q. 2, art. 4, q. 3, ad 6. 

20° Sum. Theol., II-II, gq. 118, art. 1, ad 2. 
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good for good or good for evil and insists on the returning 
reprisals of evil for evil and, where it is expedient, evil for 
_good.**’ Discord which, with deliberate planning of ruin of 
neighborly peace and prosperity, emerges from vain glory and 
envy *°* is sown by propagandists, key hole columnists and a 
sensational press. Scandal, consciously or unconsciously, gives 
patterns of thought, word and deed that make social progress a 
futility.°° Hatred and enmity become the life objectives 1° 
of the tough and hard hearted “ who have become unsociable 
slaves of their own unsociable rancor and sloth.” + Unsociable 
qualities continue to make many prefer isolation to communica- 
tion and stimulate feuds, quarreling and war between men who 
are supposed to assist one another to social happiness but who 
have become, in self protection solitarians and troglodytes. 
Nietzschean hatred of the submissive virtues leads to national 
glorification of unsociability’s crimes and an unholy and un- 
democratic procession of dastardly murderers of democracy are 
admired or at least not condemned. Indifference to social better- 
ment, cowardice and rashness, avarice and prodigality, bitterness 
and flattery, broken friendships and unholy affection, broken 
contracts and lying, calumny and slander, unwillingness to co- 
operate and unwillingness to correct,—all these and a million 
other social bacteria pollute the blood stream of national life and 
sap the strength of the body politic. In the current conviction 
that something is wrong with our people a diagnosis reveals that 
the social purpose of the social nature of man can be realized 
only by promoting sociability which strengthens sociality and 
which rests on the united forces of the sociable virtues. 
Ienativus Smits, O. P. 


Catholic Uniwersity of America, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tn Ps. 37. 
108 Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 37, art. 1 and 2. 
2° Sum. Theol., II-II, q. 43, art. 1. 
110 QOnusc. 4, c. 9. -.111 De Malo, q. 8, art. 1. 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF TIME AND HISTORY IN 
EARLY CHRISTIAN THOUGHT - 


ham religious tradition of the Old Testament had, in a 
predominantly idealistic manner and through the use of 
metaphorical imagery, already touched upon the metaphysical 
meaning of time and history.* It had done so in order not only 
to bring solace and guidance to the ‘exiled,’* but also to 
strengthen the hope and faith in ultimate deliverance from 
evil and oppression.* Despite all temporal adversities Divine 
Providence is seen as effectively entering and directing the flow 
of time‘ towards its fulfilment, and thus as endowing time and 
historical continuity with a higher significance.® For it is the 
eternal glory of God and His people which, in the final analysis, 
is understood as permeating as well as terminating time.* In 


its primitive form Judaism revolved around an ethico-theological 


monotheism which found its expression in a much systematized 
interpretation of time and history. Since, according to the early 
theologians, entire nations or generations are to be considered 
real entireties, it was held that the efficacy of Divine Providence 
makes itself felt in the common historical destiny of whole 
peoples, particularly the Jewish people, rather than in the lives 
of individuals. Hence every one fully partakes in the curse or 


1Compare, for instance, Isaiah 2:2; 43:13; Psalm 90: 4. —See also 
2 Peter 3: 8. | 

* Isaiah 61: 1. 

* Zechariah 14:5; Psalm 34:4; 34:19; 40:2; 89: 46; 126: 2; 126: 3; 
Isaiah 51:1; 60: 22; 63:9; Proverbs 12: 13; Jonah 2: 1; —Compare also — 
the ‘promise’ of the Old Testament in Genesis 22:18; 24:4; 49: 10; 
Deuteronomy 18: 15; Samuel 7: 12; Psalm 82: 11; Isaiah 4: 2; 7: 14; 9: 6; 
Jeremiah 23:5; 33: 14; 33: 15; 33: 16; Daniel 9: 24; Micah 7: 20. — See 
also Luke 4: 18; John 8: 36; Romans 8: 2; Galatians 3: 13. 

* Daniel 4: 17.— Compare also the Wisdom of Solomon XV-XIX. 

* Psalm 19: 1. 

* Daniel 2: 44; 7: 13 ff. 
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bliss bestowed upon the whole.’ Beginning with Jeremiah, how- 
_ ever, this Divine efficacy was declared to determine the personal 
fate of each man as well, thus insisting also upon the personal 
accountability or reward of every one for his own deeds.* From 
this new notion arose an obvious conflict between collective and 
individual earthly reward or punishment, which could only be 
overcome by the emphasis upon a personal afterlife in which 
_ the collective iniquities suffered in this world would find their 
proper individual compensation. In this fashion, true to its 
theistic premisses, Jewish theology evolved into the belief in 
personal immortality; and its main moral feature became the 
anticipatory expectation of an individual existence after death. 

The good tidings-of the New Testament, which proclaimed 
the arrival of the Saviour and, through Him, the accomplished 


deliverance and redemption of mankind,® mark for the believer Pras | 


the fulfilment of time.*® As the beginning of the final world 
epoch the coming of ‘Christ likewise reveals the profounder and 
truer meaning of the whole past,** a meaning which so far had 
been partially hidden from man,” leaving him in a state of 


7 Exodus 20: 5; 34:7; Numbers 6: 22 ff.; 14: 18; Deuteronomy 11: 26 ff.; 
5:9; 1: 35; 27: 15 ff.; Proverbs 30: 11; Leviton 26: 16 ff. 

8 Jeremiah 12:1; 31: 29; 31:16; Hzechiel 3: 9ff.; 18: 4ff.; 18: 24; 33: 
13; 33: 16; 14: 10. 

®*Matth. 1:2; 6:13; 9:13; Mark 14:17; Luke 11: 4; John 10: 39; 4: 
42; Acts 4:12; 5: 31; 13:23; 13:28; Romans 5: 9ff.; 8:21; 1 Timothy 
1:15; 1 John 2: 8; Hebrews 10:19; 10: 24; 11:12; 13:12; Revelation 
1:5; 5:9; 12:11; Ephesians 1: 7; Colossians 1: 20; 1 Peter 1:2; 1 John 

10 Tuke 4:21; Matth. 3:15; 5:17; Acts 13: 32; 13: 33; 26: 6. 

Acts 17: 26; 1 Peter 1: 10 ff. 

12 As to the meaning of the Old Law in the light of the New Evangel, 
see, for instance, Galatians 4:22; 8:10; 4:1; Romans 5: 20; 4: 15; 
2 Corinthians 3:9; 3:15; Colossians 2:8; Acts 3: 12ff. (St. Peter); 7 
2ff. (St. Stephen); Epistle of Barnabas 3:12; 14; Ignatius of Antioch, 
Epistola ad Philadelphios 9; Clement of Rome, Hpistola ad Corinthios 13- 
20; 37-45.— Hence we find three distinctive views of the relation of the 
Old Testament to the New Evangel: (1) Both the Old and the New Law 
are one and the same (Clement of Rome); (2) The Old Law is good, but 
the New Law better, thus replacing the Old Law (Ignatius of Antioch) ; 
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uncertain anticipation and yearning.® The main purpose of 
the New Evangel is to reveal the means by which the faithful 
may attain to a life of everlasting bliss.** From its very begin- 
ning Christianity discovered the essence and lasting significance 
of time and duration in the actual manifestations of the mani- 
fold relations of God to man. This relationship was grounded | 
in and strengthened by the determining force of the all-pervading 

Divine Love,** as well as fortified by the conviction of the 


solidarity of mankind** as the beloved children of God.*’ It 
found additional support in the awareness of universal sinful- 
ness and human weakness,** and in the unshakeable faith in a 
common redemption and deliverance.*® Thus this “God so. 
loved the world that He gave His only-begotten Son,” ?° became 
a conception of time and history of the first magnitude. The 


(3) The Old Law has been misinterpreted by the Jews, leaving it to the 
New Law to restate and restore its original meaning (Epistle of Barna- 
bas).— Compare also Marcianus Aristides, Apology XIV, 4; XV; XVI; 
Ariston of Pella, Altercatio III, 11; 12; IV, 15; V, 18 ff.; VI, 22; 24ff.; 
VII; Justin Martyr, 1 Apology 46; Theophilus of Antioch, Ad Autolycum 
III, 9-14. | 

48 Romans 8: 22 ff. 

44 Proverbs 8: 35; John 1: 4; 14: 6; 11: 25; 2 Corinthians 2: 16; 

Timothy 4:8; 2 Timothy 1: 1. | 

15 John 3:16; Matth. 20: 26; 1 John 4:9ff.; 4: 19. 

16 Acts 17: 26; John 17:21; Romans 12:5; 1 John 1: 7. 

17] John 3: 1ff.; 3: 11.— The Stoic notion of ¢:AavOporia or humanitas, 
which found its most prominent expression in Panaetius and his followers, 
is primarily an attempt to promote the ideal of brotherly love, that is, a 
‘friendship between man and man universally’ (Aristotle, Nicomachean 
Ethics 1155422). Being grounded in the general philosophical outlook of 
classical antiquity and, hence, limited to the existing social and moral 
status quo, this Stoic ideal, however, remained essentially the personal 
and, therefore, isolated conviction of the wise man rather than the uni- 
versal basis for a totally new conception of the world. 

18 Acts 14:16; Matth. 6:27; Romans 3:10; 9:16; 1 Corinthians 3:7; 
2 Corinthians 3: 5. 

19 Matth. 19:11; Luke 9: 56; John 1: 29; q Corinthians 15: 3; 15: 49; 
Galatians 1:4; 2:19; Hebrews 1:3; 2:17; 9:28; 1 Peter 1:4; 2: 24; 
3:18; 1 John 2: 2; 3: 5; 4: 10; Revelation 1:5; Romans 5: 5; 5:1; 5: 8; 
10: 13; 2 Corinthians 1: 4; 1:10; 4:17; e 18 ff.; Jude 3; 2 Peter 1: 4; 
Ephesians 1: 7. 

2° John 3: 16. 
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true metaphysical meaning and essence of time and history,” 
and the last content of the universal world drama, however, 
is to be recognized in that divinely ordained time continuity ” 
_ which, as a purely ethico-religious conception of time, begins 
with the fall of man and his free decision to sin; climaxes in 
the redeeming new revelation as well as in the atoning sacrifice 
of Christ ;** and closes with the Last Judgment,” that is, with 
the complete separation of good and evil** and the final victory 
of the good.”* This belief in itself makes Christ the absolute 
center of universal time and history, for it is He who decides 
forever the uppermost metaphysical problem of any profoundly 
moral and religious interpretation of history, namely the 
struggle between light and darkness, good and evil. — 

Hence time, viewed from the depth of the irreversible divine 
resolve, isthe great stage for the foreordained continuous and 
unique world drama; ~*’ the incessant onward flow of deeds 
which are but the products of God’s free determination and 
infinite love. In this way the Christian faith established and 
grounded that metaphysical and moral unity, identity, and 
continuity of time which constitutes not only the true founda- 
- tion of a metaphysics of history, but which also became the key 
to all the various interpretations concerning the relationship of 
the Old Testament to the New Evangel as proposed by the 
Apostles (St. Paul), Apologists, Gnostics, and Church 
Fathers.” At the same time the faithful, in an anticipatory 


212 Compare Luke 2: 30; 2: 31; Acts 17: 26; 1:7. 

22 Romans 8: 28 ff.; 9: 24; 1 Peter 2: 9. 

28 Romans 5: 17 ff.; 3: 24; 5:6; Hebrews 2:9; 9: 23; 2 Corinthians 5: 
18; Galatians 1: 4; 3: 13; ‘Titus 2: 14; 1 Peter 1:19; 2: 24; 3:18; 1 John 
2:2; Revelation 1: 5; 12: 8. 

4 John 6: 22 ff.; Matth. 11: 27; 28: 18; Acts 10: 42; 17: 31; 20: 11 ff.; 
1 Peter 4: 5. 

25 Matth. 13: Ai ff.; 25: 32 ff.; Mark 14: 27; Luke 4: 16; 16: 26; John 
5; 29. 

2° Romans 16: 20; 1 John 3:8; Revelation 17: 14; 19: 20. 

27] Peter 1: 20. 

28 Besides the authors mentioned in note 12 supra compare also Irenaeus, 
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mood, considered the divine plan of salvation and its inter- 
twining with time as well as its historical progress or unfold- 
ing” to be the;ultimate criterion of all temporal existence.*° 
For to them the created world has but one beginning and end; 
it is no longer a mere incident in the rhythmic or chaotic circuit 
of monotonously similar cosmic periods. Contrary to the gen- 
eral Greek attitude where, due to the meaninglessness of time, 
every achievement and merit is soon lost in nothingness,* no 
event, however small, remains without definite consequences for 
all eternity. | 

This particular belief was greatly supported by the escha- 
tological hope and expectation based upon Christ’s own words, 
that He would soon return in order to judge the world in 
righteousness *” and thus complete the victory of grace over sin, 
life over death.** Indeed, not a few felt that the time of man’s 
work had run out and, consequently, not only saw the end\of | 
time as being imminent,** but actually yearned for this - 
and conclusive event.*° This firm belief in the proximity of 
the final Kingdom of God as well as the conviction that Christ’s 
Kingdom “is not of this world” ** should, on the other hand, 


Demonstratio 17-30; Adversus Haereses IV, 15, 1, 21; IV, 36, 4; V, 8, 3; 
V, 24; V, 29, 2; Clement of Alexandria, Stromates V, 6,1; II, 120; Paeda- 
gogus I, 159, 1; I, 192, 2; Origen, Contra Celsum VI, 61; I, 45; IV, 37 ff.; 
IV, 43 ff.; IV, 2-3; IV, 32; II, 5; Il, 76; In Lev. Hom. X, 1; De Principio 
I, 1, 4; III, 3, 1; Commentary to St. John V, 6; II, 34; XIII, 48; VI, 3; 
VI, 5; XIX, 48; In Jerem. Hom. XVII, 2; Arnobius, Adversus Gentes (or 
Nationes) II, 74; Lactantius, Institutiones Divinae IV, 27; Eusebius of 
Caesaraea, Demonstratio Evangelica II, 2-10; Gregory of Nyssa, Oratio 
Catechetica 29; De Nativitate Christi. 

2° Compare Ephesians 1: 4 ff. 

8° Tuke 2: 30ff.; Romans 11: 36. 

*1 Compare Surene Aurelius, ‘ Thoughts’ II, 17; XI, 3; II, 12; III, 3. 

82 Matth. 3:2; 4:17; 24: 34; 28: 36; 16:28; Mark 9:1; 14: 39; Luke 
9:9; 9:27; 21: 26ff.; 21: 32: John 14:3; Acts 1:11; 2:20; 17: 31; 
1 Corinthians 1:7 2 Corinthians 5: 10; 2 Peter 3:9 ff.; Revelation 11: 18. 

®8 1 Corinthians 15: 26ff.; 15: 54; John 11: 25; Acts 17: 31; 24: 15. 

84 John 21: 22ff.; James 5:8; Revelation 1:1; 6:11; 22:7; 22: 10; 
22: 12; 22:20; 1 4:15; 4:5; Matth. 10: 7. 

22: 20. 

John 18: 38. 
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help to explain why the New Testament essentially displays an 
attitude of general disinterest in the affairs and problems that 
are of a predominantly secular nature, particularly in the exist- 
ing social, cultural, or political questions of the day.*’ In their 
attempt to ground life on the basis of an entirely novel relation- 
ship of man to his Creator ** and, hence, those of men to one 
another, the Scriptures vastly differ from those philosophical 
teachings of antiquity which declare either passive intellectual 
and aesthetical contemplation or active and heroic participation 
in worldly affairs to be the main issue of all rational existence. 

As the final and irrevocable step in God’s resolve the Last 
Judgment constitutes the complete and irreversible consumma- 
tion of the divine plan of salvation and redemption. It is the 
portal to the Perpetual Sabbath * and to Holy Jerusalem,” 
and as such not only the final consummation of time and his- 
tory, but also the end of all suffering and desperate waiting 
and hoping. It constitutes, in the final analysis, the total con- 
summation of that one, all encompassing anticipation which 
dominates the entire Christian moral outlook, namely the ever- 
_ lasting and complete reunion with God. For to the true believer 
time, in its ultimate meaning, is but the expectation of final 
delivery from all earthliness. The metaphysical significance 
of all existence in time is to be recognized, therefore, in the 
planned and infinitely wise resolve of God ** and His boundless 
charity towards man.*? In the midst of all doubt and human 
weakness the consoling restfulness of the Eternal City of God 


*7 Compare, for instance, Matth. 22: 21; Mark 12: 17 ff.; Luke 20: 25.— 
See also Mark 12: 14 ff.; Matth. 10:9; The Sermon in the Mount (Matth. 
5: 1-7: 27); The Sermon in the Plain (Luke 6: 17-6: 49); The Parable of 
the Rich Young Man (Matth. 19: 16-19: 23; Mark 10: 17-10: 26; Luke 18: 
18-18: 26); also Matth. 18: 3 ff.; 5: 25-5: 31; Luke 12: 24 fff. 

*° Compare I Corinthians 1:9; 12: 27; 2 Corinthians 4: 11; Philippians 
3: 10. - 
 * St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei XVIII, 18. 

Revelation 21: 10. 

“ Luke 2: 30 ff. | 
— 4 Romans 1: 20; 9: 24; Acts 14:17; John 3: 16. 
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is envisioned; ** and, with it, the transcending of time itself. 
within time is initiated. This definite break with the material 
world and secular time,** however, is not so much cowardly 
retreat from worldly reality, as the more profound realization 
of the fact that the iniquities of this world could be compensated 
only by a joyous faith grasping beyond the temporal limits of 
earthly existence. It is, in short, the fuller comprehension and 
appreciation of the everlasting meaning of mere temporality.* 
Thus finite existence as well as finiteness itself becomes infi- 
nitely exalted and glorified in as much as the Christian faith 
proclaims that the infinite and eternal enters into the finite and 
temporal and there reveals itself in its eternal glory to those 
who in the simplicity of their believing hearts are able and 
willing to read the signs.*° Moreover, this entrance of the 
eternal into the temporal finds its innermost expression in the 
fact that a most intimate union of God and man begins even 
in this world. For, according to the Christian religious con- 
viction, the Eternal God Himself reveals the depths of His 
nature within the finite and temporal,*’ thus imposing, at the 
game time, infinite tasks upon, as well as setting into motion 
forces and events of everlasting import for finite man within 
finite time.** This presence of the infinite and eternal in time 
and finiteness constitutes that instance which first initiates an 
universal world-history and which, at the same time, gives a 
truly historical background to every form of individuality and 
individual life. By freeing themselves spiritually from the 
causal nexi of a blind cosmic fate, individuals, peoples, nay, 

the whole of humanity are no longer confined within the narrow | 
limits prescribed by nature and the natural process. For the 


48: y»mpare the whole of the Revelation. 

44) John 2:15; Luke 12: 15; 12: 22. 

‘5 Matth. 16: 26; Mark 8: 36; Luke 9: 25. 

Matth. 11: 25. | 

‘7 Romans 1: 17; 8: 18; 1 Corinthians 2: 10; 14: 20. 
Peter 1:5; 4:13; 5:1. 
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total moral regeneration of man and the whole world, as pro- 
prosed by the New Evangel, means the possibility of ever new 
beginnings and new moral creations.*° | 

_ The most profound Greek thinkers, to be sure, have essayed 


to interpret temporal life as a reproduction of eternity. But 


this form of interpretation failed to visualize the entrance of 
the eternal into time, the meeting of time and eternity. The 
predominant and traditional Graeco-Hellenistic ideal of man 
and his temporal existence within what was considered a closed 
universe of causal nexi could only maintain itself with refer- 
ence to an essentially timeless and static present which fully 
absorbs human existence. Such a philosophy, however, pre- 


supposes a moral and intellectual strength which always feeds - 


on itself °* and which could not and would not endure as soon 
as the redeeming power of reason began to be questioned.” 
This basically negative classical attitude towards the historical 
mission of man actually proved itself a definite and serious 
moral drawback since it did not provide the means for a funda- 
mental inner renewal and revival of the spiritual essence of 
man. Its obvious failure to offer any newer and wider spiritual 
and moral horizons; as well as its inability to point to a morally 
significant future transcending the momentariness of the pleas- 
ures of intellectual or aesthetical repose and retreat from the 
world and, hence, from time itself ;—this definite limitation 
became a real burden the very moment the defects of temporal 
life, even the most virtuous, could no longer be denied. The 

‘© Matth. 10: 39; 16:25; Mark 8:35; Luke 9:24; 17: 33; John 12: 23. 
5° Compare, for instance, Plato, Timaeus 37 B ff. 

51 See, for instance, the famous passage from Marcus Aurelius’ ‘ Thoughts’ 
II, 17: “What then is that which is able to guide man? One.thing, and 
only one, philosophy.” 

52 See, in general, Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos VIII, 316 ff. 

53 Compare Plato, Phaedo 79C ff.; Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics 1179 a 
23 ff.; see, in general, ibid., book X, chap. 7 and 8 ( 1177 a 12-1179 a 32) ;s 
also ibid. 1095 b 14-1096 a 5; 1141 a 18-1141 b3; 1143 b 33-1144a6; 1145a6- 


1145 a 11. — See also the whole of Graeco-Hellenistic or Roman Stoic litera- 
ture as well as some of the Epicurean writings. 
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rather dismal failure of antiquity in general to understand the 
significance which historical temporality, particularly the notion 
of the future, has upon the moral as well as religious problem, 
is closely related to the prevailing Greek conviction that his- 
torical movement and change could not bring about any appre- 
ciable improvement, and that total life itself—the internal and 
external nature of things and man—did not progress to any es- 
sential degree.** It was, in the final analysis, but the adequate 
result of those cosmological teachings which insisted upon a 
meaningless repetition of cyclic and essentially identical world 
periods.*° 

This Greek attitude towards time and time-bound change or 
historical progress had its deeper roots in the predominantly 
rationalistic outlook of antiquity. All motion and change, tem- 
porality and history remain, in the final analysis, something 
with which reason and logic alone cannot satisfactorily cope. | 
For the first and abiding object of reason is to search for and 
discover everywhere that which is permanent and immutable, 
in short, a lasting, but static, pattern or scheme. The actual 
becoming, on the other hand, this passing from nothingness into 
existence and from existence into nothingness,”° though familiar - 
to the empirical mind, remains beyond the powers of pure 
reason.*’ Hence the undeniable depreciation of action and truly 
creative endeavour which marks the greater part of the post-— 
Aristotelean theories about the wise man.°** The quiet and im- 

64 See Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Thoughts’ II, 14; VI, 37; IX, 14; X, 27. 

55 The so-called wadtyyevecia or xardoracis of the Stoics. Similar ideas 


are to be found in Anaximander (?), nen, Heracleitus, Empedocles, 
Leucippus, and Democritus. 

5 See, for instance, Anaxagoras, in: H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vor- 
sokratiker, frag. 5; 17; Simplicius, Commentary to Rear Physics 
163, 18. 

” Compare, for instance, Parmenides, in: H. Diels, loc. cit., frag. I, 
33 ff.; VIII, 50 ff. 

oa Hence the wise man of antiquity was one who practiced snitte 
dmdé0ea, and moral airdpxea, that is, one who lived in complete inde- 
pendence of and indifference to the world (d:dgopa, compare Diogenes 
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passive contemplation of the immovable—and therefore perfect 
— constitutes the highest intellectual ideal the Greek world 
could proclaim. The true sage, who lives in complete inde- 
pendence of the world and of time, is not one who creates for 
the sake of creating and working towards great ends, but rather 
one who knows how to free himself from everything, including 
time, and to find his happiness and virtue in himself alone.” 
From its very inception, to be sure, Greek philosophy had 
essayed the problem of becoming and change. It had done so by 
devising the notion of eternally disappearing and re-emerging 
worlds and world-periods within the process of becoming, en- 
dowing, as it were, this process with a definitely static aspect. 
The cyclic periodicity of becoming must be interpreted, there- 
fore, as a fundamental concession to the exigencies of that 
intellectualism which always demands an ultimate schematic 
stability or stable form. We need not marvel if the Greeks, 
true to their rationalistic tendencies, considered the closed cycle 
of events vastly superior to linear evolution.* A solitary ex- 


Laertius VII, 130; Seneca, Epistola 12, 10) and its effects upon man 
(Stoic). He chooses the }50vm xaraornuarixh or yadnviopes, the state of 
painless retreat (Adde Buwoas) without desire (Epicurus, compare Diogenes 


Laertius X, 137.— See also Plutarch and his attack upon this Ade Biuscas 


in his ef kadws Aéyerae 7d Biuwoas. Since, according to the Sceptics, man 
is not able to grasp the true nature of things (dg¢acla), and since, in conse- 
quence, he cannot agree to anything (dxaradngla), he must refrain not only 
from judging, but also from acting (é7ox7), thus achieving a state of com- 
plete dpatia and Compare also Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Thoughts ’ 
III, 12; VIII,.1; Epictetus, Moral Discourses II, 1, 4. 

5° See Diogenes Laertius VII, 130; Seneca, Epistola 12, 10; 75, 8 ff.; and 
the many passages in Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, and other. Stoic writers. 
Compare note 53 supra. : 

°° Together with that of indetermination, the concept of becoming, which 
seems to have arisen with Anaximander, is thought of as being something 
imperfect, something that does not really pertain to the proper notion of 
being and essence in the original meaning of the terms. The Pythagorean 
table of contrasts or opposites (see Aristotle, Metaphysics 986 a-22 ff.), “for 
instance, enumerates motion and becoming among the ‘things’ inferior. 
The Pythagorean ‘metaphysics of numbers,’ on the other hand, which 
apparently proceeded from astronomical observations, is definitely headed 
towards a static system of abiding forms. 
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ception to this general trend is Heracleitus of Ephesus who 
espoused the cause of change and the everlasting flux of be- 
coming, and who in many important philosophical issues walked 
his own lonely path. If the Hellenistic world spoke of him as 
an abject ‘pessimist because of the pathos with which he pro- 
claimed that change and motion,” everlasting becoming, ceasing, 
and strife constitute the essence of all existence—its verdict only 
betrays how deeply the traditional demand for stability was 
ingrained, and how it was determined to establish a form of 
rational immobilism and substantialism conformable to thinking 
of the schematic type. But with the exception of some Sophists 
who for mere dialectical display made use of his teachings; © 
and discounting certain Heracleitian aspects of Stoicism,” 
Heracleitus’ ideas were completely overshadowed by the phi- 
losophy of Parmenides who gained a lasting and profound 
influence over the formulation of the fundamental problems of 
nearly all major Greek systems of thought. By denying most 
vehemently the reality of the infinite as well as that of plurality — 
and, consequently, that of motion, change, or progress, Par- 
menides became the classical spokesman of that philosophical 
trend which, in a radical turn towards ontological immobilism 
and ‘a-cosmism,’ declared the sole and true essence of all things 
to be one, immutable and immovable, without contrasts or 
conflicts.” 

This Parmenidean reduction of everything to stable unity 
found renewed expression in Plato, who instances that the true 


*! Heracleitus, in H. Diels, loc. cit., 12A6; 12A1, (8); B12, 49a91; 
12 B 57, 88. 

Compare, for instance, Plato, Theactetus 152 A ff.; Sextus 
‘ Pyrrhonia’ I, 217. 

*? From Heracleitus the Stoics borrowed their notion of the world Adévyos 
and the fiery 7vevua or mup. Compare H. Arnim, Stoicorum Veterum Frag- 
menta II, nos. 1027, 1151, 416, 1022, 1049. As the Heracleitean eiuapyévn 
in Stoic philosophy, see H. Arnim, loc. cit., II, nos. 915, 527. — Compare 
also Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Thoughts’ IV, 36; XII, 23. : 

*4 See H. Diels, loc. cit., frag. 4, 3 ff.; g, 1 ff.; 8, 42 ff. 
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being remains eternally unchanged, while the becoming, together 
with change, is nothing else than a mere fleeting and fallacious 
appearance of no real import. The most that could be said in 
favour of change is that it manifests a trend towards the perma- 
nency of being as expressed by the Platonic Ideas.°° The 
merely provisional réle of motion and change hinted at in some 
of Plato’s later dialogues in form of a movement.of concepts, 
that is, in form of an assumed inner tendency of the Ideas to 
achieve inter-conceptual relations,*° becomes particularly mani- 
fest in the philosophy of Aristotle. In his system, to be sure, 


change and motion, becoming and ceasing play an essential part. 
It is in fact his specific merit, as against Plato’s theory of - 


Ideas, that he introduces a conception of movement, change, 
and becoming which is not exclusively a phenomenon of matter. 
Nevertheless, even in Aristotle every form of becoming, in the 
final analysis, is but the manifestation of a defect; it is, in 
other words, but a phase of the passing from the state of incom- 
-pleteness into that of completeness, from potentia into actus,*’ 
where all becoming and movement, and therefore life itself, 
ceased. God, Himself unmoved, since motion signifies passing 
into a higher form of being, cannot think of motion or becoming 
and, therefore, not even of the world; neither can He know the 
world or comprehend time and history. For such knowledge 
or thoughts would actually link Him to movement and, conse- 
uuently, to imperfection. Thus the Aristotelean Prime Mover 


**It might be said that Plato’s theory of the soul, which connects the 
soul with imperishable motion, seems to break away from the traditional 
Eleatic immobilism. For Plato’s soul is immortal, because it constitutes 
the principle of life, that is, of self-motion in so far as it endows the body 
with life and motion. According to this conception, becoming and motion 
themselves would actually be elevated to a spiritual plane. We must re- 
member, however, that Plato’s soul does not belong to the realm of abiding 
Ideas but, on account of its being of motion, to the world of appearance 
where it holds the most exalted place. 

°° Compare, for instance, Parmenides 155 D ff.; 156 C. 

Metaphysics 1045 b 32 ff. 

Ibid., 1074 b 35 ff. 
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is neither immediate to time and history, nor does He have any 
real efficacy upon time-bound events. Living and becoming is, 
according to Aristotle, primarily a passing 7480s by which all 
that exists, except God Himself, is affected or afflicted. It re 
mains devoid of original creativeness; for nothing becomes which 
does not already exist in some form or another. 

It is only too obvious that such philosophical premisses could 
not very well promote the idea of moral improvement in the 
sense of a truly historical and divinely ordained progress. As 
long as the optimistic and heroic vitality of the overwhelmingly 
aesthetic Greek intellectualism was able to maintain itself, these 
notions seemed to be quite acceptable. But with the gradually 
waning faith in philosophical speculation and its ability to cope 
with more profound moral wisdom and insight, such ideas soon 
came to be considered empty and, in some instances, intoler- 
able.** Already during the fourth century B.C. the Hellenic 
intellectual world began to show definite signs of losing its 


‘original creative power. In fact, the determined shift from 


scientific metaphysics to ethical intuitionalism and finally to 
religious metaphysics had lessened to a considerable degree the 
general interest in those philosophical problems which had been 
the first concern of the Pre-Socratics, Plato, Aristotle, and their 
disciples.° The spiritual monotheism in Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics, as well as the ideal tendencies with which Plato 
searched for the abiding essence of all things in a higher and 
better world of the supersensuous, left their mark, on the other 
hand, upon the dominant thought of the following centuries. 
The Stoics on their part had dealt rather seriously with theo- 
logical and religious questions, including mantic and religious 
mythology. In addition Stoic metaphysics led to a search for 
the foundation of all morals in a single supreme norm — lex 


*® Compare Lactantius, De Ira Dei XIII, 19; Institutiones Divinae III, 
17, 8. 
7 Aristotle himself seems to be fully aware of this trend. Compare, for 
instance, Metaphysics 1009 b 33-1010 a 1. 
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divina — or divinely ordained physical and moral world order. 
Thus it might be said that the progressive turning away from 
_ and dissatisfaction with natural cosmology had its inner emo- 
tional causes in the failure of the traditional scientific systems 
to satisfy the moral and religious wants of man. At the same 
time the unavoidable contact between the different philosophical 
viewpoints and the serious conflicts which arose therefrom” 
made it more and more obvious that philosophy by itself could 
not elevate man to a state of inner contentment and happiness. 
No longer was philosophy as such credited with the ability to 
_ offer sure and convincing scientific insights either into the true 
nature of things or into the essential moral needs of man.” The 
sceptic view, later even adopted by some Platonists and Stoics, 
namely that virtue consists rather in the renunciation of knowl- 
edge than in the attempt to acquire knowledge; and that the 
ideal of the wise and virtuous man as envisioned by the Stoics 
could not be attained through philosophical or scientific means; 
together with the realization that man by his own intellectual 
efforts and resources can gain neither real knowledge, true 
virtue, nor lasting happiness; constituted a single conviction 
that became more and more pronounced.” | 

In the midst of all these disappointing realizations an entirely 
novel and unheard-of craving and passionate desire for an abid- 
ing and unimpugnable moral comfort beyond all earthly limita- 
tion waxed stronger and stronger. The paramount philosophical 
interest at the close of the development of ancient thought thus 
became increasingly transferred from the earthly to the heavenly 
sphere. And as man began to feel the urgency for a better world 
as well as for the salvation of the soul beyond its sensuous ex- 
istence, the new religious passion found its most adequate ex- 


7 Compare Cicero, Academica II 38, 120; De Weture Deorum III, 32, 
ff.; III, 25-31. 
ties Diogenes Laertius IX, 114. 

Compare Sextus Empiricus, Adversus Mathematicos 159; VIII, 
316 ff. ; ed iene I, 164 ff. ; 178. 
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pression in Plato’s metaphysics. During the last centuries of 
Graeco-Hellenistic philosophy Plato became the foremost intel- 
lectual and moral guide for all those who attempted to satisfy 
the ever-growing spiritual demands through the comforts of phi- 
losophy. In this Plato was not only antiquity’s great prophet 
of a more profound moral truth—one who was expected by his 
followers to show man the inner road back to his heavenly 
home—but also one of the truly important founders of religion 
itself, although his real influence was not actually felt until cen- 
turies after his death.’* But these Platonic efforts to point out, in 
the interest of religious metaphysics, the eternality of a higher 
and purer world had serious limitations which could not be denied. 
For, according to him and his followers, this new world, together 
with a total moral regeneration of man, could be attained solely 
by the proper exercise of reason, while within the orthodox 
Christian tradition it could be achieved only by a total change 
and regeneration of man’s moral nature through joyous faith 
and good works. Hence it is not altogether surprising that the 
Christians should consider the intellectualism of the philoso- 
phers in religious and moral matters but feeble and inept efforts 
of mere natural reason to express in abstract thought what the. 
faithful— due to supernatural revelation —fully possessed as 
felt conviction.”* With the religious Platonists and Stoics as 
with the Christians, the Deity is understood as being real; but 
in contrast with the Christian teachings the Platonists could 
never conceive the Godhead as having a clearly planned real 
efficacy and as affecting the whole course of time and events in 
a wise, benevolent, and predetermined manner.’* Thus, accord- 
ing to the Platonists, the divine efficacy, in the final analysis, 
is aimlessly dispersed through time and space; *’ in contrast to 


74 See Numenius, in: Eusebius, Preparatio Evangelica IX, 7. 

™ Compare Matth. 7:7; Luke 11:9; also 1 Corinthians 2:5; 12:9. 

76 Compare, among others, Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Thoughts’ II, 4; IV, 40; 
VI, 40; X, 1; Epictetus, Moral Discourses I, 14; Seneca, De Beneficiis IV, 7. 

77 Socrates had already pointed out that though we cannot perceive the 
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the Christian belief which sees this efficacy manifest itself in 
one single and irreversibly purposive trend throughout the whole 
of historical duration,”* initiating thereby a philosophy or meta- 
physics of time and history of unique significance. — 

With the Christian turn towards religious metaphysics time 
—and with it history itself—acquired an entirely new meaning. 
The classical world of the Attic thinkers had, in complete con- 
formity with its general tradition and interests, understood 
time predominantly in terms of physics, epistemology, or psy- 
chology, and hence limited it to a mere instrumentality of the 
inquiring mind. They had restricted its significance to some- 
thing by means of which certain physical phenomena could be 
measured in their movements, or as in Aristotle, to something 
which is measured in order to define physical motion, change, 
and becoming.”® Thus time could not hold any metaphysical 
implications as to the moral import of human action and resolve. 
For within such a mode of thinking any single action was at 
once lost in an endless and inwardly unrelated succession of 
‘nows’ which separate an extinguished past from an indefinite 
and, consequently, problematic or even illusory future. The 
idea that the present might, in a moral sense, partake in a 
morally relevant or even decisive future stretching, as it were, 
into infinitude, remained a. notion essentially foreign to the 
classical mind. 

The Christian interpretation of temporal existence within a 
divinely ordained measure of time, on the other hand, is funda- 
mentally moral and, therefore, historical in a deeper meta- 
physical sense. Christianity is primarily a religion of salva- 
forms of divine powers, we know that they exist because we see their works. 
Xenophon, Memorabilia IV, 3, 13.— Compare also Aristotle, De Mundo, 
chap. 6; Cicero, Tusculanum I, 28, 29; De Senectute XXII; Marcus 
- Aurelius, ‘Thoughts’ XII, 28; Seneca, De Beneficiis IV, 8; Epictetus, 
Moral Discourses I, 6; Xenophon, loc. cit., I, 4, 9; Cyropaedia VIII, 7. 


78 Compare Romans 1: 19 ff.; Colossians 1: 15. 
7 Physics 218 b 22 ff.; 219 b 5 ff.; 220b15; 22lal; (221 b 11; 221 b21; 


221 b 25; 222 b 30 ff.; 235 a 11. 
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tion.®° As such it does not concern itself with organizing, stimu- 
lating, or revitalizing already existing forces, but demands a 
wholly new world as well as a completely regenerated man.” 
Such a religion, however, is not of the ontological, but rather 
of the ethical type. Its ultimate aim is to view the whole of | 
historical reality in terms of the contrast of good and evil. It 
imphed, in its historical outlook, that every temporal action, 
every finite free human determination or resolve in itself had 
certain definite consequences of everlasting nature. This mode 
of thought with all its moral implications actually was based 
upon the realization that the infinite future constitutes the sole 
time or time notion that could be called fully adequate to the 
moral and religious problem. For as to the true moral aspect 
as well as more profound ethical significance of any human 
action or volition the infinite future always remains the ultimate 
criterion, justification, and consummation. The Christian meta- 
physics of inner experience, which was so magnificently borne | 
out by the new and unheard-of conviction that the sole and true 
issue of all temporal existence is the gaining of the life ever- 
lasting ** through complete moral renascence, could only look 
towards the future. It is this infinite future which contains the 
absolutely irrevocable and irreversible consequences and, there- 
fore, the decisive criterion of everything which transpires in the 
present.®* Interpreted in this fashion the present is but a hint 
of the future; a mere opportunity to conquer the everlasting 
future.** Only through this future can the present—which with 
the Greek tradition held an all-important position—acquire any 
real moral and historical significance. Thus the present, from 
a moral point of view, is but an anticipatory and, consequently, 
relative term. The joyous surrender to the future and the defi- 
nite promises it holds becomes the decisive trend of the Christian 


8° Tuke 19: 10; 9: 56; John 3:17; 12: 47; 1 Timothy 1: 15. 
81 John 3: 3; 1: 13. °* Acts 24: 15. 
622 Corinthians 2: 16. : 8¢ Galatians 6: 10. 
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metaphysics of time.** But this future itself is not static as, 
for instance, the Aristotelean notion of perfection fully accom- 
plished. It is rather life as truly lived in that it is eternal 
motion which is synonymous with Divine Charity. The first 
important attempt to designate the future as the only really 
significant time notion within the ethical aspects of the Chris- 
tian faith is to be found in the exhortations of St. Paul: 
“Forgetting the things which are behind, and reaching forth 
into the things which are before, I press towards the mark of 
the prize of the high ealling of God in Jesus Christ.” ** In 
place of a contented abiding in an eternal present or dwelling 
in the reminiscence of things past he recommends # passionate 
yearning for the future. Hence, according to St. Paul, the Old 
Mosaic Law, which itself is but preparation for and promise of 
the things to come, in its true meaning definitely points to the 
future.*” It remains essentially prophetic while 
the New Law stands for fulfilment. 

Christianity by the very ethical character of its religion of 
salvation directs man’s thoughts above everything visible and 
present to an invisible and future world.*’ But this breach with 
the visible and present world is in itself not tantamount to 
asceticism, nor does the demand for a future world mean a com- 
plete estrangement from the present. On the contrary, the 


85 Romans 8: 24. 

86 Philippians 3: 13 ff.; see also ibid., 3: 11 ff. — siteaue among others, 
Lactantius, Inetitutionss Divinae VI, 25; — of Nyssa, De Anima et 
Resurrectione 184 b. 

8? Compare, for instance, the allegorical passages in Galatians 4: 22 ff.; 
2 Corinthians 3: 15 ff.; Colossians 2: 17. 

88 Besides the Old Mouis Law St. Paul also considers the history of the 
Gentiles as a divine instrument of salvation, or to be more exact, an instru- 
ment of educating for, and turning towards the ultimate goal of salvation - 
all those who did not have the benefit of the Mosaic Law. Compare, for 
instance, Romans 1: 19 ff.; 13: 1 ff. See also Titus 3: 1.—In this fashion 
St. Paul lays the foundation of a grandiose and universal conception and 
interpretation of total history by pointing out that the paths of the divine 
resolve to save the whole of mankind are many and diversified. 

8° John 1: 61; Colossians 6:1; Philippians 3: 30. 
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spiritual teachings of Christianity in their ethical and cultural 
significance are definitely constructive regarding this world, for 
what the future alone can bring to full fruition and actualiza- 
tion is already present in that it forms the essence of man’s 
religious convictions and feelings. As such it compels man with 
an irresistible and elementary force towards a new and better 
world, towards the founding of the Kingdom of God in the 
midst of temporal existence.*° So long as the problem of life 
seemed mainly to consist in bringing man into relation with a 
fully developed world and environment, knowledge necessarily 
remained the uppermost problem of all higher experience. 
Where, however, as in Christianity, the prime demand was that 
one co-operate in the construction of an entirely new world, and 
regenerate one’s innermost nature, the main issue became a 
basically new direction towards total life.** 

The Christian conception of the ‘Living God’®™ is dia- 
metrically opposed to Parmenides’ notion of the absolute and 
absolutely immobile oneness of being. The very creation of the 
universe as told in Genesis repudiates the static cosmologies and 
cosmogonies devised by the Greeks. The Creator who dwells 
above all that exists and moves is, according to the Christians, 
not mere form or idea, not just abstract being, but rather the 
infinitely creative Power which through Its own free resolve 
created manifold being out of nothingness.** As the eternal and 
inexhaustible living energy and infinitely effective omnipotence 
God is that eternal motion and life as well as that past, present, 
and future in one and the same entirety ** which through Its 
personal will and intellect not only created the world, but for- 
ever rules and guides it by actively entering and determining 


°° Matth. 13: 38. 

*1 John 3: 3.— Compare note 49 supra. 

©2 John 1: 4; 4: 33; 4: 47; 4: 48; 4: 54; 11: 25; 14: 6; Ephesians 4: 18; 
1 John 3: 26; 5:11; Deuteronomy 5: 26; Joshua 3: 10. 

°8 Isaiah 65: 17; Colossians 1: 16; Genesis 1: 1 ff. 

°* Hebrews 13: 8. 
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every one of its phases.” God not only knows the world as no 
lower being could ever hope to know it, but also understands it 


fully. And it is this understanding and knowledge of the world 


which causes Him to love the world with His unending charity 
and, therefore, to take an effective part and compassionate inter- 
est in all that transpires. Hence a most intimate relationship 
exists between Creator and creation, God and man; a relation- 
ship, that is, which welds together time and eternity in one 
all-embracing, living love.**. For in this active relationship man 
moves towards God, who Himself stoops down to man. But this 
movement towards God, this truly Christian eros is not motion 
in terms of striving towards a final static rest in which man 
himself would become static and thus cease to live and to love 
God, but rather striving towards the true life, the eternal life 


in God.*’ The Christian life has its chief task in man’s relation — 


to God. This fellowship with God remains the center and pur- 
pose of all activity and the source of all happiness. Such a com- 
plete absorption in the fellowship with God, such total surrender 
of all separate existence,’* however, is not tantamount to an 
extinction of human individuality. For the Christian idea of 
man does not despoil him either of his essential being or his 
individuality. Notwithstanding this complete subordination ‘it 
rather preserves and, indeed, infinitely enhances man’s personal 
worth and dignity, a dignity which is always threatened by the 
cosmic or causal forces of nature. The infinite distance between 
the wholly perfect God and the wholly imperfect man, on the 
other hand, does not preclude an intimate relation with God 
and a communication of the fulness of the divine life. It is the 
communication from God to man which, in the final analysis, 
not only gives rise to a new life, but also grounds a truly lasting 


Hebrews 6:17; Ephesians 1: 4 ff. 

1 John 4:8; 4: 16. 

7 Matth. 22: 32: “ God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.” 
John 11: 25. 3 

* Romans 13: 1 ff.; 1 Peter 4: 19. 
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kingdom of faith, hope, and charity °° which forms the basis of 
any transformation of all existence into pure and wnadulterated 
inwardness, and which constitutes the foundation of all truly 
spiritual individuality.*” 

The ultimate triumph of Christian religion and Christian 
ethics over Graeco-Hellenistic cosmological speculation is closely 
related to the emergence of a new philosophy or metaphysics of 
time and history. For this philosophy influenced most pro- 
foundly the question of the end and purpose of human existence 
and human progress.*** The classical world on the whole knew 
only of two general possibilities: the ultimate good consists 
either in the life of quiet intellectual contemplation or in sdme 
rather extravagant deed;*°’ or a combination of both. In this 
it considers always the temporal good of the individual.’* It 
might consist, on the other hand, in the welfare of the whole 
commonwealth,'* thus becoming a ‘collective good.’ ** At the 
same time the idea of concrete temporality inseparably linked 
with the notion of the irreducible and irreplaceable moral indi- 
viduality and individual dignity of man and his moral evolution 
or unfolding did not greatly bestir the ancient world. Even its 
ideal of heroic or intellectual greatness, being, as it were, pri- 
marily worship of heroism or intellectualism per se, lacks that 
element which brings to the fore the person or personality rather 
than the impersonal achievement as such. The only laudable 
exception to this essentially negative attitude towards the per- 


°° James 2: 5. 

100 Romans 7: 22. 

201 Compare Aristotle, Politics 1252a1ff.: “... every community is 
— with a view to some good; for all men... aim at some 
good, . | 

Homer, Iliad VI, 208. 

498 Compare, for instance, Sophocles, Antigone Il, 332 ff., where man’s 
conquest of everything in nature, except death, is proclaimed as the true 
end of man. 

1% So, among others, Plato, Aristotle, and Vergil; see Aeneid VI, 789 f. 

105 Panaetius’ idea of the humanitas is perhaps the most climactic ex 
pression of the ancient notion of a collective moral good. 
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sonal worth of the concrete individual, and this only in a field 
related to morals, might be seen in the Roman Law*® and the 
Roman legal genius which conceived the function and end of 
law and the legal order to delimit as well as to secure the inter- 
ests and powers of action which in their aggregate make up the 
legal personality of every - individual. By declaring that within 
organized society established by law the individual, regarding 
his relations to other individuals, is endowed with certain clearly 
defined and rigorously delimited rights, the concept held by the 
- Roman Law concerning the legal personality constitutes, from 
a practical point of view, perhaps the most telling statement the 
_ ancient world devised concerning the problem of the inherent 
value and worth of the human personality. Aside from this 
isolated instance, however, we can see little if any attempt on 
the part of the classical world to do justice to the true signifi- 
cance of the human personality.*°”* 
To the ancient thinkers time is, essentially, but an accidental 


phenomenon without any metaphysical background 
or implications, a conception that leaves man outside of a sound. 


historical frame-work.'** The ancient views on life bore through- 
out an unhistorical aspect which found its most telling expres- 
sion in the idea of a procession of endless similar or identical 
cosmic cycles which continually return to their starting point. 
The Christian teachings, on the other hand, saw in each man 
primarily a temple of the Holy Spirit *°? and the holy vessel of 
an immortal soul created in the image “ God’**® and destined 


106 Compare Institutes I, 1, pr.; Digest I, 1, 1, 2. 

107 Aristotle had defined man as (Politics 125322), while 
the Stoics called him {wov Aoy:xdv (Sextus Empiricus, ‘ Pyrrhonia’ II, 26), 
dréyovos (Epictetus, Moral Discourses I, 13, 2ff.; II, 8, 11 ff.), or 
sacra res hominis (Seneca, Epistola 95, 33; De Vita Beata XXIV, 4).— 
Compare also Marcus Aurelius, ‘ Thoughts’ II, 1 ff. 

108 Compare, for instance, Aristotle’s definition of the * perfect man,’ in: 
Nicomachean Ethics 1125 a 2 ff. 

109) Corinthians 3: 16; 6:19; 2 Corinthians 6: 16. 

110 Genesis 1:27; 2: 25; Ecclesiastes 7: 29. 
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individually to be resurrected and judged in righteousness; *” 
and to enter, each according to its own merits as well as through 
the divine grace, into a life either of everlasting bliss or eternal 
ruin.” Accordingly the Christians definitely abandoned the 
traditional views on the end and purpose of human existence 
in order to proclaim with magnificent one-sidedness that the 
only good for man is the eternal life of perfect beatitude in God, 
a life that is, which consists in an everlasting knowledge and 
love of God as the sole principle and purpose of man’s existence. 
The ultimate and absolute good thus asserted is a strictly per- 
sonal good; it is real both because its true and only subject, 
God, is real, and because it is the object of each individual’s 
immediate and innermost experience and feeling. For the human 
individual as the knowing and willing subject, the sole and last- 
ing spiritual and moral satisfaction rests in the access to the 
eternal truth, the Word which will guide every one into all 
truth.*** But this truth will fully become manifest to man only — 
in the future. The one concern of man is to rescue his immortal 
soul from everlasting death. In view of the seriousness of the 
many obstacles which threaten this rescue, life itself assumes 
the character of an intense struggle of utmost urgency. It turns 
into a decision concerning existence itself, a decision between 
eternal bliss and eternal ruin. At the same time man’s intimate 
union and communication with God also lifts him and his 
spiritual efforts above all caprice or mere selfishness. The soul 
whose eternal welfare is at stake, is no longer the private affair 
of man. In view of the fact that God created the soul, its 
salvation can no longer be regarded merely a benefit that might 
be renounced. These notions rest at the basis of the Christian 
theory of time and history. Considering their remoteness from 
the classical tradition, it is not altogether surprising that these 


111 Acts 17: 31. 
112 Compare Revelation 19:9; Ephesians 1: 3; 1: 4. 
113 John 16: 13. 
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ideas, which also included the resurrection of man, proved a 
difficult doctrine to communicate to any one steeped in the 
teachings of ancient philosophies.*** Neither need we wonder 
that even the Christians themselves experienced some perplexity 
in formulating these notions in — terms and in an 
orthodox manner.’ 

This might be declared to be the characteristic trade-mark of 
the so-called pagan classicism as opposed to Christianity; that 
classicism fundamentally resents and openly resists the Chris- 
tian attempt to introduce the notion of an historico-teleological 
order within and, at the same time, above the physical world 
and its conceptual definition.*** The moral idea of the tran- 
-scendency and at the same time effective immediacy of God in 
‘relation to the world and to universal history is something 
which the Graeco-Hellenistie intellect could never grasp. For 
the classical mind, true to its very foundation and tradition, 
always revolved about the concept of an essentially immutable 
and unchangeable universe; it was a mind which repudiated 
that type of logical contingency which distinguishes history 
from causality and physico-causal necessity. Thus the ultimate 
cosmological controversies between the Greek tradition and the 
new Christian teachings turned into an issue of eternal immo- 
bilism against infinite creationism; of causal necessity or de- 
termination and its psycho-physical limitations against infinite 
meta-causal historical providence. Plato*’ and Aristotle** no 


744 Compare, for instance, Acts 17: 32. 

5 This is brought out, for instance, by the unexpurgated ‘ classical 
materialism’ of Tertullian who identified progress with material change. 
Thus when undertaking to prove the reality of progress he falls back for 
evidence on phenomena of physical nature. Compare Ad Naturam I, 10; 
De Anima 30; De Pallio 2, 3, 4. | 

116 Anaxagoras, to be sure, already had insisted upon a teleological world 
order, initiated by the purposive world vos, but continued by the mechan- 
ism of causality. Compare Plato, Phaedo 97-98 B; Laws 967 BC; Aristotle, 
Metaphysics 984 b 15 ff.; 985a 18; see also H. Diels, loc. cit., frag. 12. 

“7 Particularly in the Timaeus. 

118 See Metaphysics, book 12. 
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less than Heracleitus,"® Xenophanes,’”” Anaximander,’”* Anax- 
agoras,’* and later the majority of the Stoics, had insisted, to 
be sure, on the singleness of one divine creator of the universe. 
But their deistic creationism limited the active efficacy of God 
solely to that of a first cause, depriving Him thus of the rdle 
of a continuous administrator of the whole of creation. This 
form of creationism, in which God fully retires after having 
completed the act of creation,*** is basically opposed to the 
theistic creationism espoused by the Christians who declared 
God the Creator as well as the continuous Administrator of 
the universe; who, in short, proposed not only a persistent 
divine purpose and interest in all that transpires, but alse an 
aétual divine interference in the total course of the world. 
Only a theistic creationism, which is the mature product of 
Christianity and Christian theology, can safely claim the im- 
mediacy of God in time and history and, consequently, arrived 
at what might be called truly creationist mobilism. The deistic 
creationism, on the other hand, merely produces a form of im- 
mobilism **° or exclusive transcendentalism which, in the final 
analysis, has most devastating effects not only upon the meta- 
physical significance of time and history, but also upon the 
ultimate ethico-religious destiny of man. 

With the acceptance of a philosophical starting point such as 
orthodox (Athanasian) theology proposed, it became possible to 
envision the Godhead as being both transcendent and imma- 
nent; *** prior to nature and the world in which we live, and 


219 Frag. 6; 94 (in H. Diels, loc. ctt.). 

120 Sextus Empiricus, ‘ Pyrrhonia’ I, 224. 

431 Compare Aristotle, Physics 207 b7 ff. 

122 Compare Aristotle, Metaphysics 984b15ff.; 985a18; H. Diels, loc. 
cit., frag. 12. 

128 See note 116 supra. 

124 Compare, for instance, Matth. 10: 29; 10: 30. 

225 This might be gathered from many passages in Marcus Aurelius’ 
‘ Thoughts.’ 

126 Plato’s failure to discover a first principle both transcendent and 
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yet operative in this same world.’*” The ultimate significance 
of this new starting point must be found in the fact of the 
infinite permeability of the Divine Spirit. This permeability 
of the God-Spirit made it possible to conceive time and human 
history as being the record of the divine policy, the conscious 
workings of the Godhead in and through mankind from the 
creation of man to the full and final revelation of man’s ulti- 
mate determination in the Word Incarnate. The visualization 
of the ever guiding hand of God throughout time is itself his- 
tory or metaphysics of history in a sense entirely without 
parallel in the past;*** for it concerns itself solely with the 
account of man’s moral freedom, its original loss through the 
fall of man, and its ultimate recovery through the redeeming 
sacrifice of Christ. It differs, at the same time, from the classi- 
cal conception of the dramatic conflict between virtue and chance 
or irredeemable necessity in so far as Christianity did away 
with the classical antithesis of man and nature. The fate of 
man, to be sure, is determined, but not by a blindly working 
mechanism or cosmic force; that is, by the capricious designs 
of mystical powers external and, in some instances, even inimi- 
cal to man. The forces which according to the Christian faith 
guide man are, like those which govern his environment, sub- 
ject to the law of God and thus by no means hostile to the true 
believer; they are the wise instruments of the infinite divine 
charity and benign resolve.’*° In this fashion human history 
becomes the continuous record of man’s conscious and moral 
life, a life which is created both free and potentially happy— 
either temporally or eternally—depending upon his capacity for 
conscious action and deliberate choice.’ “‘ The truth shall make 
- you free.” **° But this truth was to be found neither entirely 
within nor yet entirely without the frontiers of creation. It is 


immanent barred him from achieving a working and workable synthesis 
between man and God, time and infinitude. 
127 See John 1: 10. 129 Compare 1 Corinthians 11: 14. 
43° Compare Revelation 22: 13. 38° John 8: 32. 
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“the Spirit of Truth ... which... will guide you into all 
The protracted controversies during the first centuries A. D. 
over the so-called homoousia can be fully appreciated only in 
the light of a thorough understanding of the basic premisses 
underlying all Christian teachings concerning the effective 
workings of Divine Providence in and through time and his- 
tory, and the charitable guidance of all human affairs through 
a higher spiritual power. If not all the various epochs of the 
divine resolve throughout history seem always to divulge this 
one single meaning of time as clearly and unmistakably as does 
the period immediately following the coming of Christ; if these 
various periods rather suddenly and somewhat unexpectedly 
converge into one unique and concise significance; — yet this 
miraculous phenomenon must be seen as stimulating decisively 
any philosophical interpretation of time and history based upon 
the metaphysical idea of an all-permeating Divine Providence. 
For, viewed from this total situation, the very course of tem- 
poral events turns into a plastic continuity of time and history 
in which the present not only stands out as distinctly against 
the past as does the promise against fulfilment, but in which 
the present itself, like all time and history, has its final con- 
summation and justification in the infinite future. If therefore, 
as is the case with the beginning of the Christian era, a unique 
personality such as Christ enters secular time and thus becomes 
history Himself, shaping, as it were, time and history in a most 
decisive manner by compressing the past, present, and future 
into one single meaning ***—then it is only natural that the 
definition and determination of the essence of Christ’s person, 
of the new leader of time and history, should become of para- 
mount importance for a more profound interpretation of time — 
and history. For the very essence of the Saviour determines 
whether He is merely a spiritual power that moves, in a timeless 


181 John 16: 13. 182 Compare Hebrews 13: 8. 
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- fashion, over the face of the deep; or whether He, as the true 


God, through His true incarnation and death, is genuinely part 
of the historical world and, consequently, as true man shares in 


_ time and history in its actual meaning.*** It is not without pro- 


found significance that the Church Fathers relate most closely 
the problem of the ultimate meaning of Christ and His saving 
act for time and history to the problem of His nature and 
essence. For the answer to the second question has. the most 
decisive influence upon the first. 

As soon as the early Christian thinkers realized that the 
course of time and history had been decided by the coming of 
the Son of Man who after all was both true God and true man 
and who held the absolute center of all temporal events, the 
divine logos of history itself became the object of deeper re- 
ligious and philosophical speculation. For this very realization 
made it impossible to conceive the divine logos as being an aloof 
power abiding beyond the temporal limitations of time and 
creation. If Christ were true God but not true man save for 
appearance; or true man but not true God save afterwards 
through His elevation or adoption by the Godhead ; or merely a 


- ‘mode’ of God’s manifestation but not God Himself, that is, 


the Second Person in God—then the ultimate consequences of 
either of the three suggestions would have a decisive effect upon 
the metaphysics of time and history. The Godhead, to be sure, 


would still remain the logos of creation and the created universe. 


But in order not only to distinguish the logos of the natural or 
physical universe from the logos of time and history, in short, 


_the logos of the natural cosmogony and cosmology from that 
logos which, in a teleological and moral manner, guides and 


directs the temporal succession of human affairs and human 
history, but also to synthesize the two into one unique effort, 
God had to eschew the moral aloofness of the mere cosmological 


83 Compare John 1: 14; Hebrews 2: 14. 
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logos residing above time and world and, as true God and true 
man, enter time and history. | 

It is God’s full participation in time, history, and temporal 
existence through His true manhood that not only makes Him 
part of time and history, but actually declares Him the origi- 
nator, leader, and real content of an unique metaphysics of 
time and history.*** That this is history as distinguished from 
mere causality may be gathered from the fact that in doing so 
God works from within rather than from without temporal 
existence. For otherwise time and history would, within the 
general course of events, be but a partial aspect of the greater | 
cosmic causality and not, as it were, an unique and independent 
and, at the same time, irreversible resolution or plan not only 
devised by God Himself, but actually sanctified by His full 
participation in this plan through His true incarnation.**’ The 
re-establishment of man’s right and proper relation to God, 
upon which everything depends, must proceed from God. He 
chooses to effect this restoration not by an interference from 
without, as perhaps the Greek thinkers might have proposed, 
but by His descent into the world, that is, into time and history 
in order there to break from within the powers of evil to which 
man had abandoned himself through vanity and conceit. This 
He accomplishes; in that He lays hold of the world, not by 
means of special powers or manifestations, but rather by the 
full plentitude of His personal life incarnate. The rescue of 
mankind from the forces of evil and sin, a rescue that is, which 
must be understood as the central event of all time and history, 
comes about through His entrance into the most intimate union 
with human nature; when He frees humanity from all suffering 
and spiritual darkness by transplanting the innermost core of 
human essence and existence into the divine life.*** But this 


484 Thus Gregory of Nyssa (in: Oratio Catechetica 32) suggests that the 
real cosmic and historical significance of the salvation lies in the fact of 
Christ’s true incarnation. 

1385] Timothy 2: 5. 186] John 3: 5. 
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inner victory over suffering and darkness, evil and perdition 
cannot, according to the immemorial resolution of God, be ac- 
complished without His taking the burden of all maaan and 
human history upon Himself. 

The fact of God’s incarnation, then, decides whether there is 
a real historical plan above and beyond the cosmological plan; 
in other words, whether there is such a thing as history besides 
the chain of mere causal nexi.’*” Only by entering time and 
history as true man and true God could Christ become the 
absolute center of time and history and, hence, the true moral 
leader of the world.’** The unification of the cosmological and 
the historical logos in the person of Christ, that is, the very fact 
that the cosmological functions are now essentially assigned to 
God the historical Saviour, is of fundamental importance for 
the ultimate significance of the whole universe. As long as the 
logos of the cosmological universe remains divorced from the 
logos of history, it always threatens to overwhelm history and, 
as the logos of causality, human values and moral ideas as well. 
Only by declaring God the principle of causal creation as well 
as that of moral salvation, the last synthesis between world and 
man, nature and history, causality and moral freedom can be 
achieved. Thus man perceives himself not only as a creature 
enmeshed in the infinite nexus of divinely ordained causality, 
but at once as a unique and irreplaceable instrument and part 
of the divinely planned and directed unfolding of the historical 
logos. This realization stimulates a religious mood, a meta- 
physical conception of time and history which sees in time the 
benign guidance of God and His infinite charity, of a God, that 
is, Who is at the same time Creator, Saviour, and Rewarder; 
Beginning, Evolution, and final Justification.** It constitutes 


lad Compare also Romans 6: 15; 6:19; 1 Corinthians 15: 21; Galatians 
4:4; 4:5; 1 Timothy 2:5; Hebrews 2: 17. 

138 Compare Luke 1: 79; 1 Thessalonians 3: 11. 

189 Tf the salvation and redemption were only an act of re-instating man 
in his original state of innocence, then the incarnation of Christ would have 
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the sound and restful balance between the irrefutable experi- 
ence of the world as a vale of tears from which we can be saved 
only through God’s infinite charity,**® and the unshakeable faith 
in a benevolent and wise Creator and Saviour abiding beyond 
this world but, nevertheless, working in and _—— it by His 
immediacy i in time and history. ; 


CHROUST. 
Cambridge, Mass. | 
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been caused and conditioned by the fall of man. If, on the other hand, the 

incarnation is an instance of the infinite divine resolve, then it constitutes. 

an event which took place by virtue of the free determination a God. 
44°Compare Hebrews 12: 6; Revelation 3: 19. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO 


N October 1, 1895, the School of Philosophy of The 
. Catholic University of America opened its doors for the 
reception of students. In the half-century which has passed 
since, 80 many changes have occurred that it is now difficult to 
visualize the situation existing in the field of philosophy at the 
time it undertook to offer its program. To allow the fiftieth 
anniversary to pass without a brief glance back to that momen- 
tous day would, however, be not only ungracious but quite 
remiss. As the years go by there are fewer and fewer who 
were active participants in that foundation, with personal know- 
ledge of the hopes surrounding it. There are, on the other hand, 
still among us many who have been students of that first faculty 
and who have heard from the lips of the founders something 
of the goals which motivated them. And there is still to be 
found in half-forgotten periodicals and books material of inesti- 
mable value to the scholars of the future whose task will be to 
appraise the significance of the School and its place in American 
culture.- While these recollections remain among us, it becomes 
a duty burdening the conscience of those who know at least a 
little of the story to put it on record. This obligation is the 
more urgent because there have already grown up new genera- 
tions of teachers and students and fellow-citizens to whom the 
purposes for which the School of Philosophy was founded are 
less known than those maintained on foreign soil. To tell the 
story of the foundation as it has become known to each of us 
-.who has derived his spiritual and intellectual life from the 
School is more a labor of love than a burdensome duty and in 
the multiplication of those stories the total record may approxi- 
mate accuracy. The work of verification required in rendering 
the account is one that not only has great appeal for its own sake 
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but also national and international significance in the history of 
thought. | 
It comes as something of a surprise to find how little has 
been written about the establishment of the School. Other 
schools and departments of philosophy which were becoming 
influential toward the close of the nineteenth century in 
America as well as in Europe have become familiar through the 
writings of professors and students. It is only necessary to 
mention Harvard in order to bring to mind the names of James 
and Royce and Miinsterburg and Palmer; or Yale, and the © 
work of George Trumbull Ladd; or Cornell, with Schurman 
and Titchener; or California, with Howison. As for schools 
under Catholic auspices allied with the Thomistic revival, 
devoted collaborators have not failed to acclaim the leadership 
of the Roman Seminaries, of Louvain, and of Paris, in the 
movement, while even less famous centers like London and 
Oxford, Quebec, Toronto and Ottawa, Fribourg, Fulda, Milan, 
and the others, have not lacked recognition on the printed page. 
The historical accounts of philosophical developments in 
America from which a description of the growth of the school 
established at Washington would be expected, however, hardly 
mention its existence. The pages of Fr. van Becelaere’s La 
Philosophie en Amérique, published in 1904, with an introduc- 
tion by Josiah Royce, give no indication of the importance of 
the program offered in philosophy at The Catholic University , 
of America; neither does Royce’s own appraisal of the Leonine 
revival, written on the occasion of Pope Leo’s death in 1903 and 
published in 1920 in Fugitive Essays; nor Perrier’s well-docu- 
mented volume entitled, The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy, 
and published by the Columbia University Press in 1908; nor 
J. B. Ceulemans’ article, “Le Mouvement Philosophique en 
Amérique,” in the Révue Néo-Scolastique de Philosophie, for 
November, 1909; nor even Turner’s History of Philosophy, in 
the revised edition of 1929. Dr. C. A. Hart’s citation of the 
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dissertations published at Washington in the chapter he con- 
tributed to Aspects of Neo-Scholastic Philosophy, the Fest- 
schrift in honor of Dr. Pace’s seventieth birthday, published in 
1932, is practically unique in this regard. Even an examina- 
tion of the articles on “ Neo-Scholasticism,” ‘ Scholasticism,” 
and “ Thomism,” in the Catholic Encyclopedia which give 
much first-hand material on the movement as a whole yields 
little aboyt the American school. From these latter articles a 
clue for the reason for these omissions may be found, however, 
when it is remembered that Dr. Pace edited them personally 
and that it was characteristic of him to delete all allusions to 
his own work. After noting in van Becelaere’s book a word of 
acknowledgment of Dr. Pace’s assistance in locating material 
and making contacts, the surmise is that his own humility 
prevented reference to the work the latter directed at Wash- 
ington and which he alone could describe with authority. With 
all deference to his wishes during his lifetime, nevertheless 
there is need now of perspicacity sufficient to penetrate this 
veil of modesty in the interests of historical truth. 

The most significant fact about the foundation of the School 
of Philosophy at The Catholic University of America is its 
immediate and direct derivation from Pope Leo XIII him- 
self. Although the Thomistic revival had taken root earlier 
at Rome, Louvain, and Paris, giving them a priority which 
Dr. Pace never failed to acknowledge with gratitude, never- 
theless the relationship between these centers and the Leonine 
ideas was no closer than that existing at Washington. The 
chronology of events provides the most convincing proof of this. 
The revival of Thomistic philosophy is generally dated from the 
accession of Leo XIII to the Papacy, although the method of 
going directly to the text of St. Thomas for solutions to modern 
problems had been increasing in favor since about 1840, when 
Sanseverino at Naples and von Ketteler at Mainz, among others, 
were attracting attention by their adaptation of Thomistiec prin- 
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ciples to contemporary needs. The future Pope, then Nuncio 
to Brussels, was interested in these developments to such an 
extent that later, when he became Bishop of Perugia, he in- 
troduced the method in his diocesan seminary. Among the 
seminarians there was Francesco Satolli, who was ordained by 
Cardinal Pecci and appointed by him to be professor in the 
seminary. After Cardinal Joachim Pecci had become Pope 
Leo XIII in 1876, and issued his Encyclical Letter Aeterni 
Patris in 1879, which was indeed the magna carta of the 
Thomistic movement, he called Dr. Satolli from Perugia to 
introduce the reform in the Roman Seminaries. One of the 
first and most brilliant students to come into contact with Dr. 
Satolli’s enthusiastic presentation of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas at Rome was young Edward Pace, who entered the 
American College there in 1880, coming from St. Charles 
College in Ellicott City, Maryland. The five years from 1880 
to 1885 which Dr. Pace spent at the American College were 
filled with the spiritual and intellectual ferment prevailing at 
that time in the eternal city. Practically all the leaders of the 
Thomistic revival were still living and naturally centered their 
activities around the leadership of the new Pope. When it is 
remembered that the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas 
was then an innovation, having been founded in the very year 
that Edward Pace arrived at Rome, and that Dr. Mercier’s 
‘inaugural lecture at Louvain was not given until 1882, it will be 
obvious that the opportunities afforded the young seminarian 
from America to know and observe at close range the very 
pioneers to whom honor is now justly paid, were unique. A 
deeper appreciation of the significance of Dr. Pace’s life-long 
direction of the School of Philosophy at Washington cannot fail 
to be felt in consequence. | 

At the same time that young Edward Pace was absorbing the 
spirit of Neo-Scholasticism at Rome, the Bishops of the United 
States were petitioning Pope Leo for the establishment of a 
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Catholic University in America. The response of the Holy 
Father was immediate and personal, with his interest extend- 
ing even to academic plans and faculty appointments. In a 
very real sense the groundwork was laid in accordance with his 
ideas and the university was in fact his foundation. The 
_ mission he gave later to Dr. Satolli to come to Washington to 
watch over the young institution was further evidence of his 
concern. That Dr. Satolli spent the last year of his teaching 
career before his elevation to the Cardinalate as a lecturer here 
on the philosophy of St. Thomas is another indication of the 
common roots which nourished the School of Philosophy of the 
Catholic University of America and the Neo-Scholastic move- 
ment as a whole,—twin Leonine institutions. In a university 
founded on such principles it is to be expected that the School of 
Philosophy would be the keystone of the whole structure. The 
selection of the faculty for philosophy was, however, preceded 
for several reasons by the appointments for the theological 
subjects, the professors chosen being scholars of established repu- 
tation from the leading universities of Europe. When the time 
- eame for the selection of the one to inaugurate the new phi- 
losophy program, the person to whom this vital spot was 
entrusted was the tall, red-headed young American, not yet 
twenty-seven, who had been ordained three years before for 
the missionary diocese of his native Florida. 

A hint as to the reason for the unexpected appointment may 
be found in the memoirs of a fellow-student of seminary days, 
William Cardinal O’Connell, who gives a graphic account in 
his Recollections of Seventy Y ears, of an important debate, or 
disputa, in which the ablest students of the Roman seminaries ~ 
took part. The representatives of the American College were 
Edward Pace, and Edward Hanna, who was afterwards Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco and Chairman of the National Catholic 
_ Welfare Conference. Pope Leo himself attended, as did many . 

of the Cardinals and distinguished scholars of Rome. When 
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some of the intellectual thrusts made by the young disputants 
were particularly keen, the Pope signified his pleasure by tap- 
ping on the arm of his chair. From this it may be presumed 
that Satolli’s confidence in his brilliant student was shared in 
high places and the name of Edward Pace was not forgotten in 
“Rome when his seminary days were over. 
When Dr. Pace, released by Papal authority from diocesan 
assignments, returned to Europe for special study and directions 
in preparation for his new responsibility, the Thomistic revival 
inaugurated in the seminaries at Rome was not yet ten years 
old. A sufficient number of beginnings had been made, how- — 
ever, to indicate the course the development was to take. 
Mercier, Farges, and Gutberlet, had already introduced into 
their courses at Louvain, Paris, and Fulda, the modern scien- 
tific approach to body-mind relationships which had been at- 
tracting attention since 1873 to Wilhelm Wundt’s laboratory of 
experimental psychology at Leipzig, a technique which Dr. Pace 
was to master and to inaugurate at the Catholic University of 
America. The Institut Catholique at Paris had not yet: been 
established, however, nor the Institut Supérieur de Philosophie 
at Louvain. At Rome, the scholarship necessary for the Leonine 
edition of the writings of St. Thomas was already being as- 
sembled. And the Pontifical Academy of St. Thomas had en- 
couraged an increasing number of specialists to explore the 
works of the Angelic Doctor for solutions to problems being 
raised in the contemporary world. Of the periodical publica- 
tions, upon which so much of the vitality of Neo-Scholasticism 
has depended, the Latin journal, Divus Thomas, and the 
Accademia Romano di S. Tommasso d’Aquino, had been well 
established. After 1888, Gutberlet’s Philosophisches Jahrbuch 
had begun to issue from Fulda, and at about the same time, 
Commer’s Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie, the predecessor of Divus 
Thomas of Fribourg, had commenced publication. The Domi- 
nican Révue Thomiste was founded in 1893, Mercier’s Revue 
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Néo0-Scolastique de Philosophie, in 1894, and Peillaube’s Révue 
de Philosophie, in 1899. The Dominican Révue des Sciences 
Philosophiques et Théologiques did not appear until 1907; 
~Gemelli’s Rivista di Filosofia Neo-Scolastica, at Milan until 
1908; and the Spanish Dominican review, Ciencia Tomistica, 
until 1909. The others came later. It was not until 1926 that 
New Scholasticism, the American journal devoted exclusively 
to philosophy was established, but from the earliest appearance 
of the Catholic Unwersity Bulletin in 1895, articles in the 
Thomistic spirit were included which made available in America 
in the formative years philosophical articles comparable to the 
best work being offered in Europe. In summarizing the 
Thomistic movement as it was developing on the continent about 
1890, it may be said that at Rome the trend was largely 
historical and literary, while at Louvain and Paris, the em- 
phasis was placed on laboratory tests and scientific experiments. 
It was the latter method which Dr. Pace —" as most appeal- 
ing to the American mind. 

In the three years which he had spent at Wundt’s laboratory 
at Leipzig, Dr. Pace made many close friends who were later 
to become eminent in American education. These bonds forged 
in scientific experiences shared in common were fortunate in 
the intellectual stimulation and support they afforded for the 
_ introduction of modern methods in the fields of philosophy and 
psychology in the leading American institutions. Without them 
the innovations would have been the more difficult in the absence 
of any organized media of communication where experiences 
could be compared. It is difficult now to visualize the status of 
philosophy in America in 1895. Perhaps a simple list, nowhere 
near complete, of some of Dr. Pace’s academic activities is as 
good a way as any to indicate just how much of a pioneer he 
was in channeling the course of American culture. At the 
founding of the American Psychological Association in 1891 
he was one of the first members, and he read a paper at the 
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second annual meeting in 1892, as well as in subsequent years. 
He was one of the founders of the American Philosophical 
Association in 1900. With his friend, James Mark Baldwin ~ 
of Johns Hopkins he helped to establish the Southern Society 
for Philosophy and Psychology in 1904, and served as first - 
Vice-President for several years. Before 1900 there was no 
Association of American Universities, since he attended the 
organization meeting in Chicago as a delegate from The Catholic 
University of America. Along with the earliest psychological 
_ laboratories in America, among them Harvard’s under Miinster- 
burg in 1892, Yale’s under Ladd at about the same time, and 
Chicago’s under Angell in 1894, Dr. Pace founded the first 
psychological laboratory in any Catholic institution on the con- 
tinent. Furthermore, in order to make available the results of 
the research conducted at the Catholic University Psychological 
Laboratory, he joined with several professors from the other 
leading universities in editing the Psychological Review Mono- 
graphs, a series which contained from 1904 to 1925 approxi- 
mately a dozen studies contributed under his supervision, The 3 
series entitled Studies in Psychology and Psychiatry, which he 
founded in 1926, to be devoted exclusively to research con- 
_ ducted in the Catholic University Laboratory, is the modern 
successor of the earlier plan for publication. If additional evi- 
dence be needed to prove that Dr. Pace was in the very vanguard 
of modern philosophical development in America, it need only be 
recalled that before 1887 there was no American Journal of Psy- 
chology; before 1892 there was no Philosophical Review ; before 
1894, no Psychological Review; and before 1904, no Journal 
of Philosophy. James Mark Baldwin’s standard Dictionary 
of Philosophy and Psychology was not begun until 1901, pre- 
ceding by only a few years Dr. Pace’s own exhaustive editorial 
compilation of the Catholic Encyclopedia. At the International 
Congress of Arts and Sciences held at St. Louis in 1904, Dr. 
Pace was a participant, with his friends, Professors Miinster- 
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burg and Titchener. He lectured on St. Thomas’ philosophy 
at Bryn Mawr College at the invitation of Miss Cary Thomas, 
the President. And at the formal opening of Emerson Hall of 
Philosophy at Harvard University in 1905 during the joint 
meeting of the American Philosophical and Psychological Asso- 
ciations, he was invited to read one of the papers. In his turn, 
Dr. Pace was able to invite many of these educators to give 
special lectures at the Catholic University, as was the case when 
another friend of Leipzig days, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, President ~ 
of Clark, gave the formal address at the Silver Jubilee Convoca- 
tion of the Catholic University in 1915. His long friendship 
with the leader of the St. Louis Hegelians, William Torrey 
Harris, who was United States Commissioner of Education 
until 1906, is indicated by the inclusion of a study he made on 
the college woman in the official Report of the Bureau for 1904, 
at the time when the first graduating class at Trinity College 
was completing the curriculum he had prepared. The more 
recent and better known activities called forth by his appoint- 
ment to President Hoover’s Advisory Committee on Education, 
and his election to the Presidency of the American Council on 
Education were but continuations of the pioneer efforts toward 
— eollaborative scholarship which marked Dr. Pace’s career from 
the earliest days. Indeed it may be said that even though 
McCosh and Emerson and Pierce, followed by men like James 
and Royce and Schurman, had already begun to point the way 
for a mature philosophical development in America, little 
progress had been made before Edward Pace had presented the 
Neo-Thomistic program for the consideration of American 
scholars as one suitable for the American way of life. He was 
as much a pioneer among American philosophers and psycholo- 
gists as he was among the leading Neo-Thomists of Europe. 
From his writings, brief and scattered as miany of them are, 
and in ephemeral publications, a rough summary of his program 
can and should be compiled. Many of the principles were 
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derived directly from Pope Leo XIII and the founders of Neo- 
Thomism; some were Mercier’s; some were Newman’s; others 
were the result of his own originality of mind. The basic 
assumption upon which the whole plan of action was built was 
that truth is one, from whence it follows that what is proven 
true today by any valid method must have been true for St. 
Thomas and what was true for him must be true today. In 
case of conflict, the one which is certainly disproved must be 
abandoned, whether it be found in St. Thomas or in modern 
statements, and the sooner the error is thereby excluded, the 
better for all concerned. But before declaring Thomistic prin- 
ciples invalid, care must be taken to verify the exact meaning of 
St. Thomas’ own text instead of placing reliance on any subse- 
quent commentator, no matter how learned. There was to be 
no smug confidence in the argument from authority, and no 
assumption that St. Thomas knew all the answers to modern 
problems which had not arisen at the time that he lived. Truth 
alone was the proper criterion for philosophy. With this clearly 
understood, it may be assumed that all that was true in the old 
and all that is found to be true in the new, when saved and 
combined, should increase the sum total of truth available for 
current use. Indeed this was the very method St. Thomas — 
himself took when he retained and added to the store of | 
Christian truth all that he found true in the writings of the 
Arabs and the Greeks. Nor was the modern emphasis on labora- 
tory tests alien to Neo-Thomists who were familiar with the 
scientific experiments of St. Albert the Great, teacher and 
defender of St. Thomas. Neither a nostalgic returning to 
happier days nor a modernistic rejection of everything old- 
fashioned, neither an historicism for its own sake nor a scientism 
unmeasured by earlier discoveries was to prevail alone, but 
rather a judicious combination of both was embraced in Pope 
Leo’s rule,—Nova et Vetera. Above all, the validity of the 
Neo-Thomistic method depended upon first-hand knowledge,— 
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3 first-hand observation of physical activity as well as first-hand 
study of the exact words of Aquinas. If to these be added con- 
scientious reporting and publishing of the results of research, 
to be presented in the vernacular rather than in Latin, so that 
the findings may be more widely known, then the principal 
elements in the program have been enumerated. From this 
scientific activity none qualified by capacity for original re 
search, whether man or woman, religious or lay, was to be ex- 
cluded. Wealth could participate in the good to be accomplished 
_ by endowing fellowships and chairs, so that lack of means would 
be no barrier to a competent scholar. Teaching should be free 
to all who seek truth, without having to reckon with costs, 
financial or otherwise. There were to be recognized no half-way 
gradations between maturity and immaturity of thought. Tests 
of achievement should be sufficiently searching to ensure the 
competence of those who received the University’s seal of ap- 
_ proval of their ability to carry on advanced research on their 
own. responsibility. Disciplinary measures should be super- 
fluous in an institution which was designed to attract students 
with the serious and dedicated purpose of seeking truth. There 
was, however, to be impressed upon the conscience of those who 
were admitted to the doctorate, the life-long duty of publication, 
—of sharing discovered truths,—else the influence of the uni- 
versity would fail of its goal of disseminating truth. These 
were high aims, so high as to be attained but slowly, perhaps. 
If history has not been able to produce a record commensurable 
- with these principles, it will not minimize the grandeur of the 


plan. 

The application of such principles to philosophy teaching at 
the Catholic University of America holds a double interest. On 
the one hand, the anticipated collaboration of all competent 
students and the wide dissemination of the results of their re- 
search was thoroughly in accord with the democratic foundations 
of American life. The use of empirical methods in the lahbora- 
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tory and the recognition of truth as the sole criterion of intel- 
lectual activity were also principles which harmonized with the 
American way. On the other hand, the fundamental assump- 
tion that truth is one, no matter through what valid method 
attained, implied that the school of philosophy, seeking truth 
by the use of reason, would never be in ultimate conflict with the 
school of theology, seeking truth through revelation. Even 
though the former rejected the authoritarianism of derivative 
testimony and second-hand learning, it could pursue its scientific — 
investigations confidently in the secure assurance of the existence 
of truth by a divine authority, which was identified in the school 
of theology. The methods in the two schools varied, but the 
goal of both was the same. In thus demonstrating the fulness 
of intellectual activity in a single institution, the Catholic Uni- 
versity was able to offer to American education a unique 
program of its own which no other university in the country had 
been able to present. In this twofold aspect its real contribution 
to American culture is to be found. | 

To mention the School of Theology and the School of Phi- 
losophy in this way, as if no other schools existed on the Catholic 
University campus, may need a word of explanation for modern 
minds only too familiar with the restrictions of departmentaliza- 
tion. The key to the present usage lies in the field of method 
just referred to. In the School of Theology, dogma,—the truths 
revealed by divine authority,—provides the essential subject- 
matter for study. Here there is freedom to apply the apparatus 
of scholarship for the purposes of clarifying and adding to the 
sum total of human knowledge of the essentials of the Catholic 
religion. There is, however, no freedom either to accept or 
reject the essentials that have been handed down by Christ and 
the successors of His Apostles as the deposit of faith. In the 
School of Philosophy, on the other hand, the methods are devised 
to develop the powers of human reason to cope with the prob 
iems presented by environment. For the Thomist who at- 
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tributes to intellect the highest activity possible to human 
powers, that which appeals to the emotions as beautiful and 
that which appeals to the will as good, must also be true in the 
appeal they make to the intellect. To hold, therefore, that truth 
is the sole criterion of philosophy is not to ignore the other stand- 
ards but to include them. It is emphasis rather than criterion 
which necessitates a breaking-up of subject-matter for purposes 
of specialized study. If beauty of form, whether in literature 
or art or music, holds a particularly strong attraction, chairs 
and departments and schools must be multiplied in a university 
in order to encourage self-mastery through those fields. And if 
goodness of choice, as it affects persons living in society, be 
uppermost in interest, faculties in law and politics and social 
studies must be provided. The differences in the methods of 
teaching these fields are due to the particular requirements of 
the subject-matter selected, not to any variation in the ultimate 
method of assisting human reason to attain its highest powers. 
The division into departments and schools for all these various 
subjects is necessitated by the requirements of administration 
rather than to differences in the quality of the reasoning in- 
volved in their study. The fact that competence in any of them 
is indicated by a common dectorate of philosophy, no matter 
_ what the field of specialization in the university has been, is 
proof of this. If additional evidence be desired, the history 
of the foundation of the Catholic. University of America pro- 
vides it. The School of Theology was inaugurated first and 
- opened exclusively to clerical students. A school of theology — 
by itself, however, does not constitute a university, properly 
speaking. It was the opening of the School of Philosophy, to 
which laity and clergy alike were admitted, which marked the 
beginning of full university life. Furthermore, until adminis- 
trative reasons required a successive division into schools, the 
subjects of law and letters and the rest were constituent parts of 
the School of Philosophy. And if the School of Philosophy be 
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the very essence of the university, it is the Department of 
Philosophy proper, with its concentration on ultimate criteria 
and purposes in the utilization of human reason, which gives the 
tone to that School. It is because of this that the choice of the 
Director or Dean of the School of Philosophy proper, at the 
Catholic University of America was so noteworthy an event. If 
the School of Theology may be said to be the cornerstone of the 
University, and the School of Philosophy the principal struc- 
ture, then the keystone is the head of the philosophy studies 
proper, for upon his strength and in his understanding of the 
function of intellectual freedom in the ascertainment of truth, 
the vitality of the whole university depends. 

Between Catholic and secular schools of philosophy no differ- 
ence exists in the problems with which they both must deal. In 
the universities of Europe and America, whether conducted 
under Catholic or non-Catholic auspices, the topics under in- 
vestigation in modern times have practically always included — 
the relation of society to the individual, the existence and know- 
ability of the deity, the relation of body to mind, proofs of 
immortality, the attributes of the absolute, the relativity of 
knowledge, metageometry or the new logic, the phenomena of 
permanence and change, the immutability of essences, the 
nature of consciousness, and the like. The solution of these 
problems, so far as reason is competent to go, should be the 
common work of all who seek truth for its own sake. In the 
early days, among Dr. Pace and his colleagues from Leipzig 
who founded the American Psychological and Philosophical 
Associations, there seemed to be some outlook for such mutual 
exchange of findings. During the first decade or two, not only 
Dr. Pace but also Dr. Shanahan, Dr. Sauvage, C.S.C., Dr. 
van Becelaere, O. P., Brother Chrysostom, F. 8. C., and some- 
times Dr. Turner, Dr. Moore, O. S.B., and Dr. Dubray, S. M., 
took an active part in the deliberations of their fellow scholars 
from other American universities. Unhappily, a pseudo- 
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- Thomism, which mistakes loyalty to St. Thomas’ name for 
painstaking measurements of nova et vetera in the philosophical 
field, has not yet been relentlessly extirpated from the Neo- 
Scholastic movement, and this faulty approach not only is in 
fact a repudiation of the Thomistic method, unintended though 
it may be, but it also gives rise to the criticism that authorita- 
rianism prevails in philosophy as well as in theology in insti- 
tutions maintained under Catholic auspices. On the other side, 
- many mixed motives serve to discourage the consideration in 
secular circles of the proposals Neo-Thomists may offer for the 
solution of current problems. The result is that, except where 
personal contacts happen to be made, philosophers who approach 
similar problems with equal objectivity too frequently find them- 
selves working in isolation. Such isolation is quite unAmerican 
and something which on that account Dr. Pace considered most 
unfortunate in its cffects on Catholic thought. 

It has been with the purpose of estimating in the intellectual 
life of America the significance of the School of Philosophy at 
the Catholic University that this study has been undertaken. In 
order to begin, it has been necessary to attempt to understand the 
status of philosophy in America and in Europe at the time the 
School was projected and to try to see the vision which was 
before the eyes of the founders when they took the momentous 
step. However, the very grandeur of the plan disclosed has 
quite absorbed present capacities for contemplation without 
yielding sufficient data to appraise the achievement. Indeed 
to do so adequately would require a thorough documentation of 
names and dates and publications which, once completed, would 
involve comparison with many similar lists from other uni- 
versities in Europe and America. Furthermore, to complete 
such a task satisfactorily, a perspective would be needed in order 
that the important and unimportant, measured by contemporary 
needs viewed from afar, could be permitted to fall into their 
appropriate places. It is too soon for such an estimate. The 
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plan upon which the School of Philosophy at the Catholic Uni- 
versity was built may be likened to that of a Gothic cathedral, 
which required many years and countless collaborators for its 
building. Like a Gothic cathedral, no comprehension of its 
meaning may be obtained from the first fifty years’ activity in 
gathering the foundation stones. So, until details can be carved 
out more fully than has been possible up to the present time, 
reports of progress must suffice,—but these belong in a supple- 
mentary account. For the purposes of the present commemora- 
tion it is not inappropriate to concentrate attention entirely upon 
the humble scholar to whose guidance the inauguration and 
development of the plan was entrusted during almost all of those © 
first fifty years: Indeed the history of the School of Philosophy 
and the story of Edward Pace’s life are inseparable and cannot 
be understood apart. This paper does not begin to do justice to | 
either but if it helps toward a wider recognition of the im- 
portance of both for the history of thought it will not be 
entirely superfluous. Perhaps the message it has to convey can 
by crystallized most aptly in the words of the eulogy by which 
the second Dean paid tribute to his predecessor when he referred 
to Dr. Pace as the “ Apostle of Truth.” If the date of October 
1, 1895 is worth remembering, Edward Pace devoted his life 
and talents to making it so, and by honoring him all those who 
have collaborated with him are honored too. 


Miriam Tuerresa Rooney 
Washington, D.C. 
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Religion of Tomorrow. By Joun Exor Boopin. Philosophical Library, 
1943. 189 pp. $2.50. 


_A professor of Philosophy at the University of California at Los 
Angeles here attempts to help souls meet the crisis of our times, less 
through philosophy than through poetry. Addressed not to profes- 

sional philosophers but to all seeking the creative life which religion 
makes possible, the work is popular in tone, perhaps even romantic. 
Man’s sense of the Divine Presence never found adequate expression, 
the author tells us, until the birth of Jesus. The Middle Ages relied 
principally on the Sacraments to express this presence but later on, an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy substituted itself for this presence. Protes- 
tantism did away with this mediating hierarchy and restored Divine 
Presence through direct responsibility to God. But on the debit side 
of the ledger, Protestantism denied corporate life as the condition of © 
Divine Presence, and substituted intellectual interpretation and this 
- become a prey to secularism. 

The Religion of Tomorrow, Dr. Boodin believes must avoid both the 
errors of Catholicism and Protestantism by translating “ Christianity 
into genuine democracy instead of industrial feudalism,” by basing 
God’s existence on “human experience and not upon formal defini- 
tions.” The key to the renewal is a return to Jesus of Nazareth and 
“His consciousness of God. True insight into His Revelation is not 
through the intellect, but through love.” - 

A deep sense of reverence for God, a profound sina trust in His 
Providence, and an earnest plea for the love of God glisten through 
the pages. This reviewer, if he had not noted the year of publication, 
would have dated the book as a year or two before the First World 
War. The anti-intellectualism of that era, combined with the vague 
emphasis on religious experience are here revived in a combination of | 
Wordsworth, Schleirermacher, Modernism and Victorian Homiletics. 
The book should have been entitled “ The Religion of Yesterday.” It 
definitely is not “ The Religion of Tomorrow” because it ignores com- 
pletely the vast problems which are obtruding themselves on the con- 
sciousness of philosophers today. There is no wrestling with the fact 
of sin and guilt; no perspective of history as a manifestation of God’s 
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justice; no delving into Freedom in a world which fights for it, but 
denies it. Toynbee and Spengler, Joad and Berdyaev, Barth and 
Brunner might never have lived or written as regards their influence 
on this author. | 3 

No quarrel is found with him for consulting poets rather than phi- 
losophers, but rather in his choice of poets. The Romantic poets suited 
a pantheistic age, but not an age of crisis when men fight over absolutes. 
Poets in crisis can sometimes be wiser then philosophers, but not the 
poets Dr. Boodin selects. Aeschylus and Sophocles are much closer to 
our times than Wordsworth. Through them rather than through senti- 
mental poets, does one catch a glimpse of “ The Religion of Tomorrow.” 


FuuLTon J. SHEEN 


Logic. By A. Gratry. Translated by Helen and Milton Singer. La 


Salle, Illinois: The Open Court Publishing Company. Pp. xii + 
628. 


Gratry’s Logic is a work very different from any book that bears the 
same name. : It is full of life and intellectual beauty. It is lively and 
interesting. It studies the workings of the mind not as dead abstrac- 
tions but in their living actuality, not in the mind of man merely as he 
might be conceived of as existing in some way apart from the Divine 
intellect but as working with illumination received from the brightness 
of Eternal Truth. And so he says. “ It is not sufficiently known that 
for a good reception of the seeds from God, the first condition is a 
moral disposition. Not our mind, but all our will must first be applied 
to the data of truth which God never ceases to plant in our soul and, 
according to the immortal words of the Master of men, still too little 
understood, one must do the truth in himself before knowing it. Qui 
facit veritatem venit ad lucem. It seems that light is sowed in the will 
and is reflected in the intelligence. What then would the art of think- 
ing and attaining truth be if you omitted to initiate man into this first 
fundamental condition of thought leading to the truth ” (p. 118) ? 

According to Gratry, in the study of logic one must bear in mind 
the supreme end of reason; but “even those who believe in this last 
end of reason, which consists in this life in beginning some direct rela- 


tionship with God, while awaiting the direct and immediate view of 
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_ God’s substance—these believers seek sometimes to reject from logic, as 
a frightful admixture, all mention of this last end” (p. 120). 

One can gladly welcome the introduction of the logician to the 
supreme end of reason without following Gratry in a quasi-ontologism 
which seems to lie at the basis of his epistemology. In this approach 
he quotes St. Thomas who says that it is impossible for faith to err. 
For faith comes from God’s action on the soul. But God is Truth and 
He cannot lead the mind to adopt false principles. 

Gratry transfers this principle to the perception of the external 
World. “Every visible and intelligible creature exists in God, lives 
and moves in God. Where we see it and feel it, then, in whatever 
manner this may occur, we see it existing in God, living in God, and 
moving in God. In this mirror of creatures something of God comes 
to us, modified by the creature ” (p. 131). 


In the perception of ideas and of the world, therefore, God in some 
fashion speaks to us and shows himself. He Who is Truth shows Himself 
in everything and shows everything in Him. And it is from His own 
truth, from His truthfulness, if you want to put it so, that all certainty 
comes to our mind (p. 132). | 


There is much that is beautiful and true in all this but there is also 
an element of confusion. The confusion exists in not holding clearly 
apart the data of perception and conclusions that come to us by deduc- 
tion. We can derive the conclusion that God exists from the existence 
of the contingent world that we perceive. But in the actual perception 
_ of this contingent world we do not have an immediate perception of 
the Divine Nature. Gratry in a footnote, however calls attention to 
this very fact when he writes, “It is not God’s substance itself that we 
see, it is His image, the image of His substance, similitudo substantiae, 
formed in us by the very light with which God shines” (pp. 136-7). 
Nevertheless, it seems that he should have pointed out explicitly that 
the creature, as perceived, is not perceived as God’s image, but one who 
knows that all things flow from God as effects from a cause, and that 
the effect is in ‘some way like the cause that produces it, will in this 
way know indirectly that the creature is the image of God, but will not 
_ perceive it as God’s image, as one who sees the photograph of a friend, 

knows it as the image of his friend. ae. 

#One who would criticize Gratry should bear in mind that he does not 
accept the Ontologism of Malebran “We believe,” he says, “... 

that St. Thomas, more than anyone else has the most precise truth to 
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say on this subject. He absolutely excludes Malebranche’s error (foot- 
note p. 135). He maintains that we know in God and that we see and 
perceive in God; but he makes his statement of this sublime truth exact 
enough to avoid Malebranche’s excesses, by asserting that that percep- 
tion of God which constitutes our natural knowledge is an indirect 
perception of God’s light, as when the eye perceives the objects that the 
sun makes plain, without seeing the sun itself. We believe that this 
doctrine, thus guarded and limited, includes all that is true in all thories 
of knowledge” (footnote p. 138). | 

In spite of this denial of ontologism various passages in the book 
seem again and again to imply it. Thus, “since God Himself is the 
necessary principle implied by reason; since He is not merely an 
abstract principle, but a real present principle, which supports and 
animates reason; since the soul has some experiential awareness of Hin, 
as Saint Augustine affirms; it follows that non-contradictory, non- 
uprooted reason attains God as simultaneously real and ideal, and 
demonstrates Him by a logical process founded on an experiential 


basis ” (p. 397). In view of the special pains that Gratry has taken . 


to deny the ontologism of Malebranche and assimilate his thought to 
the mind of St. Thomas, one should interpret such passages in a 
non-ontologistic sense. 
The development of the concept of induction is particularly felicitous. 
He points out that the distinction between induction and deduction 


was clearly formulated by Plato and developed by Aristotle. Aristotle 


pointed out that the fundamental first principles that form the basic 


major premises in reasoning are known to us by intuition; but there 


are major premises which cannot be known by intuition or deduced 
from more fundamental principles. But they can be certainly known 
by means of induction. ... 

Gratry then illustrates what he means by stestion. Given three or 
more points on a curve a mathematician may deduce the law which 
governs the evolution of the curve. Once this law is known it deter- 
mines the position of any infinite number of points. It is absurd to say 
that the knowledge of any finite number of points can never lead us to 
the certain knowledge of the position of any points not known before. 
This is absurd because all the points are governed by one and the same 
law. Once we know the law, any and all ame can be found frgm 
the law. 

Nature as well as geometry is governed by law. A finite number of 
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observations is capable of revealing a law. We pass from the observa- 
_ tions to the law by means of induction. Gratry illustrates this concept 
by the work of Kepler. He worked first with Mars. He found it did 
not move in a circle. He tried an oval but found it escaped from the 
oval. He tried an ellipse and this time the fugitive was caught and 
was always found thereafter where it should be in its elliptic orbit. 
Calculations based on a finite number of observations of the positions 
of the other planets enabled him to arrive at the induction : “ All 
planets move in ellipses of which the sun occupies one of the foci” 
(p. 388). 

The induction is made possible only by the recognition of the exist- 
ence of laws in nature. 


True induction or the infinitesimal process, accordingly, has for its 
source that natural faith which claims in advance that laws exist, that is, 
which believes in unity underlying diversity, in the necessary underlying 
the contingent, in the infinite underlying the finite, in geometry underlying 
apparent confusion. ... This process, which for the physical world con- 
sists in the application of geometry and mathematics to phenomena, has 
created the sciences. All of modern science, astronomy, physics, and 
mechanics, rests on this single process, as the application of geometry and 
of the calculus to carefully observed phenomena (p. 390). 


And withal this faith is not a blind reasonable assumption. God is 
known by the things that are; and “.ecause God is Law, nature is 
governed by laws. : 

“Real geometry,” says Kepler, “is in God and is God. Geometry 
prior to the world, coeternal with the intelligence of God, and somehow 
God Himself—for everything that is in God is God—geometry was 
the model for the form of creation and entered into man with the 
image of God.” } 

Scholastic philosophy which recognizes God Himself as the Eternal 
Law in the moral world will have no difficulty in seeing a sense in 
which this illuminating passage of Kepler is profoundly true. 

We are here in another and a higher mental world than that of 
English philosophy and its Kantian derivatives. Induction is not the 
counting of m particular observations and hoping that observation 
number (m +- 1) will be like all the previous m observations. It is the 
discovery of a law which determines all observations from one to 
infinity. And so from the particular we do get the universal and from 


* Quoting Kepler, Harm. Mundi. Lib. IV, Cap. 1. 
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contingent observations we do arrive by a valid process at necessary 
laws that transcend experience. 
Teachers and students of logic will find ad work stimulating 
and most interesting. 
THOMAS VERNER MOORE 


St. Anselm’s Priory, 
Brookland, 


In Hsiang-Shan: A Twelfth Century Chinese Idealist Philosopher. By 
S1u-Cu1 Huanc. New Haven, Conn.: American Oriental Society, 
1944. 


We are always very glad to see a treatise on Chinese philosophy 
written in a foreign language. Indeed, it is our great regret that the 
Chinese philosophy is so little known to the western world; yet its 
rich field is certainly no less abundant than any other single nation. 

Iu Hsiang-Shan is particularly welcomed since it deals with the 
Neo-Confucian philosophy, a subject which is even little known to 
many average educated Chinese. Thus, Siu-Chi Huang’s dissertation 
is apriort good news for the intellectual millieu both Chinese and 
American. 

The Neo-Confucian movement, which lasted for several centuries, is 
not merely a movement of renaissance; it is rather a further explana- 
tion of the ancient Confucianism not without certain essential modifica- 
tions and supplements. Although there are many reasons for the birth 
of this movement, the chief stimulus was undoubtedly the reaction to 
the Buddhist doctrine powerfully influencing the Chinese thought of 
that time. 

Lu Hsiang-Shen was one of the leading Neo-Confucianists in the 
earlier period of the movement. His philosophy was, as the author 
noticed, mainly moral; and the metaphysics, namely the cosmology, 
was discussed only inasmuch as it would help the cause of morals. This 
is strictly a Confusian attitude. 

In the morals, Lu Hsiang-Shan was a very faithful follower of 
Mencius, the Plato of Confucius, whose moral teaching was based 
principally on his belief that the human nature is originally good; 
hence, man is capable and even naturally inclined to do good things. 
However, both Lu and Mencius did not furnish sufficient argument to 
prove this fundamental thesis of their teachings. 
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Lu’s ethical axiom is: “To know one’s own good nature and then 
to develop it properly.” In presenting his doctrine of “ Hsin” he has 
attempted to establish an absolute and universal norm of morality which 
was never technically discussed neither by Confucius nor by Mencius. 
The author has translated the Chinese term “Hsin” into “ mind,” 
which is a good translation; however, we must notice that on many an 
occasion, Lu Hsiang-Shan has often used the term “ Hsin” in a larger 
sense, that will correspond to the English term “ soul.” 

In general, the dissertation is a fairly elaborated presentation of Lu’s 
philosophy, which is summarized by the author as follows: 


To sum up: Like all the Neo-Confucianists, Lu Hsiang-Shan’s primary 
_ objective is the concept of Mind, though he lays even greater stress on it 
than the others. For him, Mind is that which is characterized by its 
capacity of knowing, thinking and reflecting; through it man really knows 
the Truth or Tao.. And yet, Lu Hsiang-Shan is not a subjective idealist 
as a modern writer thinks he is. For he never forgets that beyond the 
finite minds there exists the one universal Mind, identified with the one 
universal Law, which permeates the entire universe, and is apprehensible 
and knowable; hence the universe mind is the macrocosm, and the indi- 
: vidual mind is the microcosm (page 45-46). 


We are fully aware that the author is not familiar with the termin- 


ology of our scholastic philosophy, — in some points we may wish 
to express our Own opinion. — 

For instance, because of his ales atatement on the oneness of 
the Mind (i.e. Hsin), Lu is called by the author a monist: “ There is 
no division between the ego and non-ego, the external and the internal, 
and no dualism” (page 38, also 46). This seemed to contradict the 
aboved quoted statement of the author, i.e. Lu is not a subjective 
idealist, if the terms were to be understood in scholastical sense. We 
eall Spinoza a monist, and we think that monism will destroy the value 
of ethics, since a confusion of ego with non-ego will abolish individual 
responsibility. Although Lu has adopted the cosmology of Chou Tun-I, 
which seemed a cousin doctrine of the Neo-Platonistic emanation, we do 
not believe that his teaching of the oneness or identity of the Mind 
(i.e. Hsin) is to be taken in metaphysical sense and thus he should be 
ealled a monist. 

To our opinion, the identification taught by Lu ‘ie not physical but 
moral. In other words, Lu has taught that man naturally possesses a 
norm of morality within himself, that is his own original Hsin (i.e. 
mind, or rather conscience). However, this subjective norm is not 
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infallible, it might be spoiled by what Mencius called “ external things.” 
Hence, our moral duty is to preserve our original Hsin, and make it 
perfectly good by identifying its judgment with the principle of the 
Universal Mind which is the Universal and Eternal Law, an absolute 
and objective norm of morality. Therefore, Lu asserts that there is 
only one Hsin, the individual Hsin is the same as the Universal Hsin. 
They are morally identical, i.e. no individual and subjective norm of 
morality could be different from the Universal norm. This is, if you 
_ want, a moral monism, but in scholastical term, it is the “ absolutism ” 
in morality, which is not opposed to dualism but to the “ relativism ” 
in morality. We do not think that Lu favored a physical identity of all 
beings. | 

The relation between individual Hsin and the Universal Hsin is like 
that between individual being and the Universal Idea of-Plato, or we 
may even say that the Universal Hsin, which is an Eternal Law for Lu 
Hsiang-Shen, is like the Eternal Law according to St. Augustine, save 
that Lu did not show us whether his Eternal Law is “ per se subsistant ” 
or it is to be identified with the T‘ai Chi (an impersonal principle of the 
universe according to Neo-Confucian cosmology) or it is, like the uni- 


verse, developed from the T‘ai Chi by the actions of Yang and Yen (a 


positive force and a negative force). Thus, Lu took the existence of an 
Eternal Law as something granted. Therefore his doctrine of Hsin 
suffered the lack of a metaphysical foundation. | 

The author’s exposé of Lu’s teaching is obviously very methodical, 
which makes pleasant reading to all philosophically trained minds. 
The work is surely a blessed event. for the Sino-American cultural 
relationship. | 
Rev. Aucustinus A. TsEu 
Chicago, Iil. 


Personal Mental Hygiene. By Dom THomas VeRNER Moon, O.S.B., 
M. D., Ph.D. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1944. Pp. 331 with 


indices. $4.00. | 


This book is intended primarily for the individual, in the hope of 
presenting various attitudes of mind, ideals and principles, which may 
be of value to the individual, confronted with the difficulties of life. 
The personal effort of the patient in the treatment of many mental 
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disorders is of paramount importance. Dr. Moore’s purpose in writing 
this book is to help the individual to help himself. 
The emphasis is placed on moral principles, ideals and norms. The 


. author guides the reader on a rational basis to intellectual and spiritual 


values, and the higher things of life. 

The writer chooses a middle course between scientific ond popular 
style. Technical language is as much as possible avoided, although some 
parts of the book may still be difficult for the ordinary reader. 

After defining the concept of mental hygiege and mental disorder, 
the reader finds discussions on personal problems in private life, the 
home, the community and the nation. The four chapters on home, mar- 
riage, children and family life are particularly clear and helpful. 

Personal experiences, clinical cases from psychiatry and practical 
eases of the child guidance center at the Catholic University hold the 
attention and bring home the point. 

Another interesting feature are the illustrations of the workings of 
the mind and its adjustments to life by an analysis of various historical 
and literary personalities. The short study of the crisis in Lincoln’s life 
(pp. 27-31) is very human. The analysis of the life of Walter Scott 
(pp. 129-131) is brief but very instructive. The analysis of the life of 
Oliver Goldsmith (pp. 82-97), the life and poems of Francis Thompson 
(pp. 287-307), the poetry and example of Joyce Kilmer (pp. 309-323) 
are very good. 

We want to call attention to a footnote on p. 178, referring to a new 
technique in bibliotherapy. It consists in giving children a book to 
read which touches upon their specific problem and illustrates principles 
of conduct, that they may absorb and be guided by in the determination 
of their behaviour. 

This useful book is heartily recommended as a practical aid in over- 
coming personal defects that mar the character and cause so much 
trouble in our lives. ) | 


W. A. Wigs, V. D. 
The Catholic University of America. : 


Legal Theory. By W. FRIEDMAN. ‘London: Stevens & Sons, Limited, 
1944, Pp. xvi -+ 448. 


The need for competent treatises in the field of jurisprudence is so 
widely felt that even in war-time, England’s law publishers have been 
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willing to launch the present book for a profession | which American 


war effort has classified as non-essential. That enough support could. 


be anticipated for it amidst the post-war claims of physical science 


for educational prominence in the academic world is a tribute to the — 


sense of real values which still endures in a profession traditionally 
designated as learned. If its appearance under such adverse circum- 
stances should serve to attract the attention of philosophers to the 
needs of the lawyers for guidance in their essential function of under- 
writing the new social ogder, the book will have fulfilled a double duty. 

The confidence placed in the book by the publishers is merited in 
many ways. It is first of all readable, being written in short, direct 
sentences, without rhetorical affectations. It conveys the impression of 
teachableness by its straightforward simplification of many theses which 
present some of the most abstruse problems of speculative thought. 
Its tolerant manner of presenting all opinions without offense to pos- 
sible adherents among the readers affords an objective treatment even 
though no attempt is made by the author to conceal his own preference 
~ for Radbruch’s relativism and his personal rejection of all other pro- 
posals. It covers all the important thinkers or schools of thought 
which the customary course in jurisprudence is expected to bring to 
the notice of its students at the present time, and it includes astute 
comment on many of them which indicates original thinking on the 
part of the author. In fact, with Jones’ Historical Introduction to 
Legal Theory, and Hall’s Readings in Jurisprudence (both being re- 
viewed earlier in these pages), it is one of the best text-books on the 
subject which has appeared. 

There are, however, at least three reasons why it does not quite 
meet the demand for a satisfactory text in jurisprudence. It is appar- 
ently based on secondary sources for the most part and explores little 
territory hitherto unknown to the generally well-read student of legal 
ideas. The addition it makes to the sum of our knowledge is therefore 
quite small. Since it covers the whole field from the ancients to the 
soviets in comparatively brief compass, it glosses over the dark spots 
in the picture by emphasizing the highlights. Even more unsatisfac- 
tory, however, is its professedly relativist viewpoint, which, by tolerat- 
ing all views without accepting any of them, leaves the student with 
little guidance in reaching ultimate solutions for himself. In other 


words, it provides interesting material without supplying the necessary _ 


tools for the completion of a new pattern. Pedagogically it is infor- 
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mational rather than informative. This means that it is good but not 
quite good enough. 

If an illustration be desired in order that these generalizations be 
shown to apply to the book under review a glance may be directed to 
the references made to modern Catholic thought on law. It has been 
fashionable since Dean Pound pioneered in outlining jurisprudence to 
point to Cathrein’s Recht, Naturrecht, und Positives Recht, as the 
modern authority on doctrine. Then Aquinas’ definition of law is 
quoted, usually apart from any context either from his own writings 
or from those of his contemporaries. If to these be added references 
to Geny, Hauriou, and possible Le Fur, from among modern French 
authors, the story of the Catholic contribution to current legal thought 
is practically completed. Occasionally, as in this book, additional 


citations to Papal encyclicals are indicated as worthy of the attention 


of intellectual men. The gratitude of the tyro for these suggested 
sources, however great it may. be at first, is eventually replaced by 
dismay at appalling omissions as he learns more. Without a com- 
petent treatise in English on legal theory from the Neo-Scholastic 
standpoint, little blame, of course, can be laid at the door of non- 
scholastics for failure to give adequate consideration to the Scholastic 
position. Nevertheless, for scholars who do not hesitate to pour over 
the original manuscripts of the Year-Books, the omission of Bracton’s 
contribution to the theory of Anglo-American jurisprudence is difficult 
to explain. And for outstanding leaders in the field of comparative 
law, as some American jurists are, lack of awareness of the great 
juridical activity of the Canon Lawyers in modern times is equally 
inexplicable. At least the present author, if he neglects to mention 
Renard and Dabin, LeClercq and Delos, Biavaschi, Kuhlmann, Nolens, 
Kuhn, Carreras y Araéiio, Lottin, Grabmann, Olgiati, Lachance, Marty- 
niak, Laversin, Pléchl, Violardo, and other writers trained in the 
Thomistic tradition who have made available some studies on law from 
the Scholastic viewpoint, nevertheless he does have perspicacity enough 
to point out that Del Vecchio, often acclaimed as a defender of the 
natural law is in fact Neo-Kantian, that LeFur arrives at a position 
not unlike the positivist Ripert, and that Gény owes some of his 
philosophical concepts to Bergson. _ 

Mention of these continental theorists in the field of jurisprudence 
raises an important question which must be faced if American legal 
thought is to develop the self-reliance which its expanding influence 
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requires. The unanswered question is, whether it is proper for us to 
go to the continent in order to write a book on jurisprudence in the 
English language. Recognizing that the legal system which prevailed 
in the English speaking world has been in existence over several hun- 
dred years yet has used a technique different from that accepted on 
the continent of Europe, it is not possible to discover, analyze, and 
present a treatise on jurisprudence which is based on the principles 
traditionally underlying the common law? Is it educationally honest 
or pedagogically correct to confuse the average American law student 
by introducing in the course on jurisprudence theories based on an 
alien legal system without preliminary training in the principles of 
that Civilian system adequate to prepare him to recognize those prin- 
ciples as the basis of the theories, while at the same time theories 
derived from his native Common Law system are minimized or omitted? 
If instead of Hauriou’s institutional theory he were referred to Brac- 
ton’s theory of jurisdiction, if instead of Kantorowicz’ “free law” 
school, Thomas More’s contributions to equitable rules were pointed 
out to him, if, instead of Radbruch’s relativism, Cardozo’s was out- 
lined in detail, would not jurisprudence have more meaning for the 
average lawyer than it has held until now? Not until such questions 
as these are threshed out can we apparently expect a completely satis- 
factory treatise in English on jurisprudence. Until that day comes, 
this book, by a member of the Faculty of University College, London, is 
worth reading. 
MiriaAM THERESA ROONEY 


. 
. 


NOTICE 


In view of the recent lifting of. all travel restrictions to conventions 
by the Office of Defense Transportation the Executive Council of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association announces the Association’s 
twentieth annual meeting at Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
on December 27th and 28th, 1945, under the patronage of His Excel- 
lency, Archbishop Kiley and the Catholic universities, senior colleges 
and major seminaries of the Milwaukee area. The meeting will carry 
out all the plans made for last December which were postponed at the | 
request of the Office of Defense Transportation. The general theme, | 
“‘ Philosophy of Democracy ” will be treated in various phases by papers | 
at the general morning sessions. The afternoon sessions will be devoted | 
to round table discussions on various themes in sectional meetings. The 
committees in charge of these sectional meetings are requested to forward 
their respective programs to the Secretary of the Association not later 
than November first so that copies of the printed- program. may be 
ready for distribution not later than December first. Room reservations | 
at the Schroeder should be requested of the hotel well in advance at 
these announced rates: Singles $3.30-$3.85-$4.40-$5.50-$6.60; Doubles or 
twins: $5.50 to $8.80. In writing for reservations please mention the 
Association to insure acceptance. Members especially are urged to make 
a special effort to attend this meeting in view of last year’s post- 
ponement. | | 

The Secretary also announces that the Executive Council has author- 
ized the Association’s publication of its second monograph “ Philosophy: - 

and Physics, a Study of the Commentary of St. Thomas on the Physies: 
of Aristotle,’ by Reverend James A. McWilliams, S.J. of St. Louis 
University. The volume is now in press and it is hoped that copies will 
be ready for distribution to all members before the end of the year. 
Additional copies will be available at the office of the Secretary of the 
Association at two dollars a copy paper binding, and two dollars and 
fifty cents, cloth binding. Advance orders are now being accepted by 
the Secretary. Father McWilliams’ monograph previously existing in 
-mimeographed form has proved to be an invaluable aid to students in 
the field of philosophy of nature in its relation to the metaphysigs of’ 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. 


CHARLES A. Hart, 
Secretary, 
_ American Catholic Philosophical Association. 
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